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“Stop at Hotels We 
Insure,” Says Aetna 
Life to Its Men 


Multiple Line Insurance Company 
Tells Representatives It 
Believes in Reciprocity 


SAYS IT CREATES GOOD WILL 











Tip Also Given to Agents; “Favor 
Those Who Favor Us,” 
Says Company 





The Aetna Life and affiliated com- 
panies, one of which is the Automobile 
Insurance Co., this week in its agency 
publication, “The Aetna-izer,” sprang a 
new idea by asking its representatives 
to favor with their patronage hotels 
which carry insurance in those com- 
panies. Its full statement to its repre- 
sentatives follows: 

“The principle of reciprocity in busi- 
ness is based on common sense consid- 
erations of gratitude and good will. You 
like to have someone you do business 
with reciprocate by doing business with 
you and it is no less pleasing from the 
point of view of your client to have you 
turn over any business you may have in 
his line to him. 

“The Aetna believes in the principle of 
business reciprocity. It likes to favor 
those who favor it. In this way many 
warm business friendships have been 
formed, resulting profitably for both 
parties. 

“In the field many of our most suc- 
cessful agents have adopted this princi- 
ple of reciprocity with excellent results. 
It pays to do business with the banks 
that buy their insurance from you, to 
make your personal and household pur- 
chases from merchants who carry in- 
surance with you. It creates good will 
to show your appreciation in this way 
and it usually proves a most satisfactory 
way of holding business. 

“Perhaps there are further opportuni- 
ties for the development of this princi- 
ple. For example, there are a large num- 
ber of hotels all over the United States 
on which the Aetna carries insurance. 

hese hotels are entitled to the patron- 
age of Aetna men in preference to other 
hotels in the same towns which are not 
numbered among our clients. The com- 
pany hopes that all Aetna men will bear 
this in mind when they have occasion to 

select a hotel anywhere. Make it a 
point to find out which hotel is insured 
in the Aetna and put up at the one that 
has been Aetna-ized. We commend this 
idea particularly to special agents, trav- 
ling auditors, general agents, branch 
Managers and other company repre- 
sentatives who are frequent guests at 
otels in various parts of the country. 

“Local agents travel a good deal at 
One time or another and they too can 

(Continued on page 32) 














PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years 
of successful business operation. World-wide interests. 
Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 


a Automobile, Rents, Rental V: Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, poo ag & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary & Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 

















DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 


SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
122-126 William Street, New York City 





FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
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“‘We Are Met on the Broad Pathway 
of Good Faith and Good Will’’ 


Stands at the top of the editorial column in our News Letter. William 
Penn uttered it when making his famous treaty with the Indians—a treaty 
never broken. 


In its spirit Home Office and Field of the PENN Mutua. work in fraternal 
unison and reciprocal loyalty. 


Moreover, in that spirit the PENN Muruat deals with its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. ‘“Technicality” was never in its dictionary. 


Places in our Field for capable men and women who desire to represent life 
insurance at its best. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 























$3.00 a a Yee ar: ; 25e. dc. per C Copy 


Equitable Society’s 
New Building Here 
Nearing Completion 





Occupies Entire Block in One of 
Most Centrally Located 
Sections of Uptown 


IT IS 391 FEET HIGH 
Twenty-two Stories in Main Build- 
ing; Rotunda in Center; Near 
Pennsylvania Station 





When Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety representatives meet in New York 
City this month one of the features of 
the gathering will be a visit to the new 
Home Office Building of the Society, 
now nearing completion, which occupies 
an entire block front on the East side 
of Seventh Avenue, Thirty-first to 
Thirty-second Streets. 

The location is one of the most desir- 
able in New York City, facing the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad passenger station and 
being a block and a half from Broadway. 
It is also in the center of a network of 
traffic lines. A cut of the building is 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. It 
will be seen from examination of the cut 
that the structure is most impressive and 
will add another fine architectural monu- 


ment to the list of important buildings in 
the metropolis. 


22 Stories High 


The main building is twenty-two 
stories high and above this is a four- 
story penthouse for tanks, elevator ma- 
chinery, and other apparatus. The - 
highest point of the building is 391 feet 
above the street level, while below the 
sidewalk level are three basements going 
to a depth of 47 feet. 

The material used for the exterior con- 
sists of a Milford pink granite base, with 
Indiana limestone to the fourth floor 
level; smooth face, gray brick, with 
stone sill belt course on the even num- 
bered floors from the 6th to the 16th; 
stone sills only on the alternate floors. 

In the center of the building there is 
a rotunda with an arcade leading out to 
Seventh Avenue, two stories in height, 
and a one-story cross arcade leading to 
3lst and 32nd streets. The purpose of 
the arcade is to give ample and con- 
venient access to elevators and entrances, 
which are the highways of a modern 
building. They will be paneled in semi- 
dark Botticino marble with a base of red 
Levanto. The floors will be of Traver- 
tine stone. 

24 Passenger Elevators 

The building is provided with 24 pas- 
senger elevators, arranged in four 
groups, provision being made in each 
group for two additional elevators. There 
are likewise two special elevators for 
private service, one running from the 
second to the 18th floors, and one from 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Attacks on 
The People’s Pockets 


EGISLATION and supervising commissions have 
borne hardly upon public utility companies. 
Millions of the securities of these companies are held 
by life insurance companies and it is your business to 
see that your policyholders realize that unjust legisla- 
tion or supervisory regulation are attacks upon them 
and their pocketbooks. If the demagogues could be 
brought to the conviction that attacks upon railroad 
and public utility corporations are not attacks upon 
bodies which are inanimate corporations, but upon the 


pockets of the people of this country, they would stop. 


From a Speech by Warry Fisker, President, 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
at the Philadelphia Sales Congress. 
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Fraternal Societies 
Raising Their Limits 


ARE GOING AFTER VOLUME 
Competition for Trained Deputies as 
Keen as Competition for New 
Business Just Now 

I'raternal benefit societies are gener- 
ally increasing the maximum amount of 
insurance that will be issued to members. 
The most recent to take this action are 
the Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur which 
has increased its limits from $3,000 to 
410,000, and the Croatian League of 
IWinois which raises its maximum from 
$1,200 to $3,000. 

At its recent convention, the Supreme 
Council, Royal Arcanum, raised its age 
limits for the admission of new members 
irom 55 to 60. 

The situation confronting the fraternal 
benefit societies was summarized at the 
recent convention of the Supreme Tribe 
of Ben Hur by Supreme Chief J. C. 
Snyder. The competition among the 
societies for competent deputies is as 
keen as is the competition for new busi- 
ness and suspensions are still the great 
problem of fraternalism. 

“There has been a marked change in 
the character of our business, due large- 
ly to the changes in the certificates we 
are now issuing,” said Supreme Chief 
Snyder. “No longer is it a proposition 
of inviting your friends and neighbors to 
‘join the lodge. Our certificates of the 
present day embody practically all the 
requirements of the average man or 
woman and real salesmanship is neces- 
sary in the advancement of our affairs. 
Competition is keen. The country is 
teeming with alert, capable agents of 
other companies and societies. Com- 
petition, indeed, between societies in the 
efforts to secure competent deputies is 
as great in proportion as it is for new 
business. [ am not so much concerned, 
however, about our ability to get new 
business; the great problem is to hold 
what we secure. [ am more anxious that 
on December 31, at the close of the year, 
our books will show a substantial gain 
rather than that we should do in any one 
month or any one year a greater business 
than we did the month or the year be- 
fore.” 

Suspensions he characterized as “the 
bane of our existence.” He stated that 
the remedy was to be found in better 
trained agents and deputies who sell the 
society and its protection rather than 
their own personality. “The new mem- 
ber,” he stated, “should be made to 
understand that he is one party to the 
contract. He is treated by the average 
deputy with too much deference and is 
nade, in many cases, to believe that he 
has done the society and the deputy a 
vreat favor by taking membership, 
when, as a matter of fact, being a party 
to the contract, he has only fulfilled his 
part of it and ts indeed doing himself a 
vreater favor than he could possibly do 
the society. Constantly preaching the 
value of our protection among old mem- 
hers, as well as new, will go far toward 
unpressing them with the importance of 
their membership and thus do much to- 
ward reducing suspensions. 


COCHRAN AND DAVIS SAIL 
Among passengers on the “Paris” sail- 
ing for Europe this week were President 
Cochran of the Pacific Mutual and Vice 
President and Counsel Davis of that 
company. 


— — 


L. A. PHILLIPS BACK 
Lee A. Phillips, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual, has returned from 
europe. 


JULIAN S. MYRICK BACK 
Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
New York managers Mutual Life, has 
returned from Europe where he wit- 
nessed the Olympic Games. Mr. Myrick 
is head of the National Lawn Tennis 
Association. 














The Prudential 
Has 
Increased 
the 
Loan 
and 
Non-forfeiture 
Values 
under regular 
Ordinary 
Policies 
and Has 
Made 
the 
New Benefits 
Apply 
to 
Old Policies 
as 
Well 


Prudential Agents 
are thus 
Better Equipped 
in the 
Service 
of 
Life Insurance 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








Convention Pilgrims 
Back After Hardships 


CANADIAN ROCKIES CROWDED 


No Place to Sleep at Lake Louise; 
Banff Almost As Bad; Convention 
Observations 

. 

Most of the special party of ninety 
eight which left New York to go to the 
Los Angeles convention has drifted back 
East. Some of the party went North 
from Los Angeles to the Yosemite; some 
to Seattle where they had a look-in at 
the commissioners’ convention, and a 
number went over to the Canadian 
Rockies or to the Yellowstone. 

The southern end of the trip was en 
jovable, but experiences of some of the 
insurance party farther North were any- 
thing but pleasant. There should be 
widespread publicity given relative to 
conditions in the Canadian Northwest 
resorts. Some of these conditions were 
related by an insurance party which ar 
rived in New York last week after a 
journey of about 7,000 miles. 

In this party were .Robert L. Jones, 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and Mrs. Jones; 
Manager Joseph Eckenrode, of the Penn 
Mutual, Brooklyn, and Mrs. Eckenrode; 
Miss Mabel Shepard, of the home office 
of the State Mutual Life, Worcester, and 
Mrs. F. G. Condit, cashier of the State 
Mutual Life, 80 Maiden Lane. 


Six or Seven in One Room 

When this party arrived at Lake 
Louise they found that the leading hotel 
there, the Chalet, had been partly burned, 
and the guests were being crowded into 
rooms at the rate of five or six to the 
room and the insurance party went to 
Bantf, a. few miles away, also a famous 
resort. There they found the leading 
hotel crowded and obtained lodging only 
with great difficulty. The frame of mind 
of tourists in the Canadian Rockies at 
the present time may be judged by these 
experiences. 

Ihe troubles of the insurance party, 
however, continued as alter they left 
Minneapolis they ran into a flooded dis 
trict in Minnesota and Wisconsin which 
resulted in their missing their railroad 
connections out of Chicago. 

Among others at Lake Louise were 
Miss Miriam Sachs, secretary of William 
\lexander, of the Equitable Surety, and 
Mrs. Felicie Rogow, Brooklyn. 


The Convention 

The tourists had only complimentary 
things to say about the convention im 
los Angeles and about the interesting 
sights of that city. The convention it 
self was like all other shows: when se¢ 
ond raters had the floor the interest 
lagged; when stars such as Paul I*. Clark 
and Ben IF. Shapro were talking, the in 
terest was intense. 

The things about the convention which 
most appealed were the litthe human in 
terest drama written by Louis Ullman, 
a member of the $200,000 Club of the 
New York Life; an explanation of the 
relations of a trust company towards 
msurance, a dialogue participated in by 
George A. Rathbun, manager of the 
equitable at Los Angeles and the vice 
president of a trust company; the busi 
ness and estates insurance section pre 
sided over by Paul I*. Clark; the session 
in charge of the Shapro Agency; the life 
value talk of Dr. S. S. Huebner, and the 
appearance of KE. A. Woods, of Pitts 
burgh, whenever he could be induced 
to talk. 


The General Agents’ Session 

The session of the general agents and 
managers themselves, held in the 
auditorium of the Pacific Mutual Lit 
through the courtesy of that company, 
was mostly a dull affair and strung out 
for three hours and a half. It could 
have been vreatly strenethe ned if 
Charles B. Knight and some other well 
known managers present had been called 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Object in Training Life Underwriters 


Ninth Paper 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
has always insisted that the life underwriter must be a trained 
expert. But the reason for this is not clearly recognized by 
the people. Norisit thoroughly understood by the agents them- 
selves. Indeed, the general belief is diametrically opposed to 
the truth. It is vaguely imagined that the object of this training 
is to furnish the agent with information to be passed on to his 
clients. On the contrary, the object is to save his clients the 
necessity of delving into the principles and practice of life insur- 
ance, or of studying the technical details of the business. 


The agent’s province is precisely like that of the lawyer or 
physician. 


A client goes to the lawyer for the express purpose of avozd- 
ing the necessity of studying legal theory and practice. 


An invalid goes to the physician to be cured; not to listen 
to lectures on anatomy, physiology, and surgery. 


But the client would not think of going to the lawyer un- 
less he believed him to be a professional expert. Nor would the 
invalid go to the doctor unless he believed him to be a thor- 
oughly competent physician. 


Thus it should be with the agent. His aim should be to get 
a training that will fit him to practice his calling as a profession. 


The father of a family and the business man, want protec- 
tion and peace of mind. They do not want to become insurance 
experts. But they know, or ought to know, that they need the 


advice and guidance of a trained expert—a professional life 
underwriter. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED stats 


120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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Non-Medical Business 
Has Been Success 


USED BY FOREIGN COMPANIES 





Only Small Amounts Written When 
Physical Examination is Waived; 
Why It Works Well 





The first serious attempt to select risks 
for life insurance without a physical ex- 
amination of the applicant by a phy- 
sician, was made in England some fifteen 
years ago. It took the form of issuing 
policies of minor amounts (usually not 
exceeding £200) on the representations 
of the applicant alone as to his past and 
present physical condition. These poli- 
cies did not go into full benefit at once— 
if, for instance, the insured died (from 
other than accidental causes) during the 
first year, but one-third of the face of 
the policy was payable; or but two- 
thirds if death occurred during the sec- 
end year. The companies using this 
plan found after a few years trial that 
their experience on business thus select- 
ed, and involving policies for smaller 
amounts only, was as favorable as on 
similar business medically examined, so 
the plan of paying partial benefits in the 
event of death during the first and sec- 
ond year was abandoned, and immediate 
coverage is now given for the full 
amount of the policy. 

The Swedish companies subsequently 
adopted the plan of writing smaii 
policies without medical examination, 
and their experience has been such that 
they are now issuing policies up to ten 
thousand crowns (approximately $2,500), 
without examination, at ages under fifty. 

A little over four years ago the Cana- 
dian Companies (fourteen in number) 
simultaneously announced that they 
would write not to exceed $1,000 at ages 


under 45, without examination. After 
watching their experience for three 
years, the non-medical limit was_ in- 


creased to $2,000. This increase: in limit 
was based on the fact that the mortality 
on the business selected by many of the 
Canadian companies without examina- 
tion has proven to be actually less than 
the mortality rate of previous years on 
ew business medically selected. 


Use Special Application 


The plan of writing life policies with- 
out medical examination has, in other 
countries, passed its experimental stage 
and is now an established practice. It 
marks a new and rather unexpected step 
forward in life insurance administration, 
and the circumstances well justify a re- 
view of the premises on which it is based. 
In the first place to say the companies 
are writing business without examination 
paints the picture a bit inaccurately. 
Where examination is not required they 
take a special form of application from 
the applicant, in which he is required to 
give his family record and personal health 
history in the greatest detail. Then the 
applications which disclose no adverse 
lactors are accepted, while if there is a 
past history of disease or medical treat- 
ment shown by the application, or any- 
thing to throw doubt upon the case, an 
investigation is made, or a medical ex- 
amination required before the company 
will pass upon the risk. Thus the plan is 
not so much one of writing business 
without examination, as of determining, 
through the presentation of preliminary 
Papers filled out by the applicant, which 
cases should be examined, and which 
considered without requiring the appli- 
cant to appear before a doctor. If the 
applicant is under forty-five; if family 
history and weight are satisfactory; and 
i the papers show no history of dis- 
fase or past medical treatment of a 
lature to call for investigation, the policy 
may be issued. If the record shows any 
‘oubtful factors, then examination is 
ordered. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
practice of considering without examin- 
ation is limited to moderate amounts 
(usually under $2,000) and to the young- 





GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


CRDIRANY High Value Irs OWN. 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 


Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
A 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
S. R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer 








er ages (under 45 in Canada and. Eng- 
land; under 50 in Sweden). The benefit 
of medical examination is largely to 
eliminate those applicants who are suf- 
fering trom chronic diseases, such as 
kidney disease, heart disease, arterio- 
sclerosis, etc. Those are chiefly the de- 
generative diseases which arise after age 
45. Tuberculosis is a marked exception, 
but a scrutiny of family history and an 
insistence on examination in the case of 
light weights at the younger ages, elim- 
inates danger from this group. With 
this exception the chronic diseases are, 
broadly speaking, those the indications 
of which are not to be found until after 
age 45, and the practice of considering 
cases without examination only under 
that age results in there being submitted 
to the companies lives from a vigorous 
group almost wholly free from organic 
impairments. The comparatively few 
impaired lives in the younger age groups 
can be located through the detailed 
statements required from the applicants 
regarding previous health history; and 
the investigations which can be made, or 
the examinations which can be ordered, 
if the applicant gives any record of 
medical care. 
Only Small Amounts Issued 

The issuance of policies on the non- 
medical plan for small. amounts only is 
an essential of the practice. Were 
larger amounts involved some men might 
be tempted to seek to procure insurance 


through withholding information con- 
cerning their previous medical history or 
physical condition. The number who 
would do this where smaller amounts are 
involved is nominal, and one company, 
which has written a large volume of non- 
medical business within the past four 
years, and investigated the claims there- 
under, reports finding but two cases, 
where death has ensued, where the appli- 
cant had not been frank in giving his 
previous record. A few such cases have 
always arisen, even where the applicant 
was examined by a physician. 

Another essential feature of the non- 
medical plan is that the company and its 
agencies should accept no business on 
this basis from brokers, or agents of 
other companies. If it limits the plan to 
the use of its own full time agents, who 
are under its authority and control; and 
limits the cases considered without ex- 
amination to small amounts at the 


‘younger ages; ordering examination of 


all applicants where the papers show any 
element of doubt and only accepting 
those which give an absolutely clear rec- 
ord, there is no reason to believe that 
life insurance cannot be underwritten 
successfully without the requirement ot 
a medical examination. In fact, the ex- 
perience of the companies which have 
tried non-medical selection in England, 
in Sweden and throughout Canada, has 
been so satisfactory, that company offi- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Milwaukee, 








western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
cations of members previously insured in 


Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 


The Policyholders Company 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


W. D. Van Dyke, President 


of the new business 
issued by the North- 


Wisconsin 
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Bragg to Instruct New 
Men in Knight Agency 


TO BE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Leaves New York University’s Insurance 
School; Personal Producer As 
Well As Instructor 





James E. Bragg, who came to New York 
a few years ago from Washington, has 
made a very fine impression not only as a 
personal producer, but as an instructor in 
various life insurance courses of schools 
and colleges, has been made assistant man- 
ager of the Charles B. Knight Agency 
of the Union Central in New York to take 
charge of the educational work of the 
agency. On September 1, he retires as 
instructor in New York University where 








BRAGG 


j. E. 





for two years he has taught the principles 
of life insurance and underwriting practice 
and practical salesmanship. In his new 
work he will take new men in the Knight 
Agency and not only teach them life in- 
surance in its modern applications to specific 
problems, but will also teach them to work 
systematically and effectively. His work 
will be a combination of education followed 
by active management of the time and 
energies of the salesmen. His objectives 
will be to give a three-fold training : 

1. Knowledge of life insurance, so that 
the men may be equipped to render a com- 
plete service to their clients. 

2. Knowledge of selling methods to be 
used by the men in creating demand for 
their service. 

3. Knowledge of how to plan their 
work—and then follow through on the 
plans in such a way as to obtain regular 
results in their work. 

It is believed that many valuable, new 
methods for “putting” the new man “over 
the top” will be developed in the Knight 
agency. 


Mr. Bragg’s Career 

In January, 1919, Mr. Bragg entered 
business in New York City after returning 
from army service. In May, 1919, he be- 
came agency manager for Sigourney Mel- 
lor, then general agent for the Provident 
Life & Trust. In June, 1920, he re-entered 
field work after completing a course in 
life insurance at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology under Drs. John A. Steven- 
son, Griffin M. Lovelace, and E. K. Strong. 

In July, 1921, he became the first execu- 
tive secretary of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York, remaining in 
that work until December 31, 1922, at the 
same time continuing in active selling work 
as a member of the firm of Mellon & Bragg. 
He was a marvelously fine executive secre- 
tary. . 

In October, 1922, he was made assistant 

(Continued on page 8) 
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At Yellowstone 


CONVENE AT NATIONAL PARK 
More Than 200 Leave Chicago in Special 
Cars; Return by Way of Denver 
and Salt Lake 

The Guardian Life of New York field 


representatives held their convention this 


ear in Yellowstone National Park start 
in on Monday. Special cars from 
Chicago carried the party numbering 

ore than 200 
President Hay headed the following 
delegation of officers and members of 
th 1] Office taff, ‘TT. Louis Han 
en, Vice-President; Dr. Chas. B. Piper, 
ledical Director: Jame \. McBain, 
tant Superintendent of Agencies; 

P. Muir, of the Agency Department, 

id Edwin | Sterns, Manager of the 

| t Department 
oO iteresting business session was 
irried out, beginning with an addres 
ol elcome by President Carl Heye. 

In his message to the Guardian field 
Mir. Hleye reported that the Com 
had shown an increase in insurance 

oree of ten per cent in excess of thi 

crease during the same period last year. 

he Compan vill probably close the 

ear with $250,000,000 in foree. The 

{ or the first seven months was 

sual iavorable, being 47 per cent 

the expected The financial strength 

of the Company has never been better 
Han at present 

In conciuding his address of welcome 


Mr. Hleye stated that the thought should 


inspiring to lite insurance men that, 
a small measure, they can contribute 
to what all great philosophers taught 
to be the divine purpose of life, namely 


he cde 


veloping of the soul 


“You teacl Heye said, “that 


1man,” My 


the midst of life he is surrounded 
leath and make him realize the brey 
and vanity of life which means a 

l awakening on his part. The 

man who takes out life insurance can 


think of 
out, the 
iwaken thi 
re, m you 


death, and year 
payment ol pre 
thought anew. 
earnest work, you 
lechnys of love and true 
constitute the 
marriage and mean 
Your message then 


er those fine 
up = which 
( Ol a happy 

ul fruition 

lea has a true spiritual meaning, and 
ily realizing the glories of your well 
hould go forward 
Crusaders as it 
lervor in your fight 
ince and selfishness for the 

etl i.) thre 


1 h ho calling. vou 
ted aney like 


h reh@iou 


weak.” 
i Lou Ilansen, vice president, fol 
| in which he took 
proud of the 
vathered to 
the blue blood 
Lite Aveney 


in addre 


representing 


organiza 
lt loyal a group as was ever 
tI material such as 

pames are built. If 
full justice to ourselves 

pledged through our 
lite Insurance men and 


must realize 


hat responsibility uch 
place upon us and t ou 
| vhich both our 
ind our great privilege to periorm 

lt my conviction that real succes 
in lite underwriting 


obligations 
ely to the 


duty 


cannot be achieved 
unl the salesman ha 
pired 
lite imsurance 


first become in 
with the vision of service which 
renders to humanity. ‘This 
the dynamo which is necessary 
to spur us on to the utmost, in order 
that the towards mankind 
resting upon us as life underwriters may 
be fulfilled \s life insurance : 


Lurnisthiye 


obligations 


creates 


! ; ' j i 
bette home so is the life insurance 
Uesman a creator of better homes and 
' ] + 
ts this make lor greater and better 


citizenship, so is he a 


creator of that 
hich makes nation: 


great, for, as has 
aid the strength of a nation, 
a republican nation, is in the 


cen s 


especial 
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WANTED— 
PUBLICITY - ADVERTISING POSITION 


Life insurance Publicity-Advertising man 
class and can prove it) wants connection in that 
capacity with live organization. Advertiser is now 


Address ‘‘Publicity-Advertising’’ 
care The Eastern Underwriter 


(first- 


New York 




















intelligent and well-ordered homes of the 
country.” 

Other addresses were made by Dr. 
Chas. B. Piper, Medical Director of the 
Company, and Mr. James A. McLain, 
\ssistant Superintendent of Agencies. 
The business sessions were held at the 
\rmy Post Exchange, located at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, at Old Faithful Inn 
and the Canyon Hotel. When the busi- 


ness sessions were concluded, the Yellow- 
tone Guardian special with the members 
of the Leaders Club aboard passed 


through Salt Lake City, Denver and 
Omaha on the route back to Chicago. 


DEVELOPING IN WEST 

fhe Montana Life of Helena is rap- 
idly developing its territory in the west- 
ern states. Vice-President H. R. Cun- 
ningham is spending almost all of his 
time in the field. Among recent appoint- 
ments was that of J. S. Hanks as gen- 
eral agent at Salt Lake City. 


R. H. Miller has been made assistant 
anager at the Scranton, Pa., agency of 
the Aetna Life, under Manager R. H. 
Inc fler. 


MISSOURI STATE CHANGES 





J. Thurmon Mackey Advanced to Finan- 
cial Department of Company; 


C. W. Payne Succeeds Him 


J. Thurmon Mackey, who has been 
assistant to Third Vice-President Reich 
gott in the group department of the Mis- 
souri State Life, has been transferred to 
the financial department of the 
pany, where he 


com 
will have important re- 
sponsibilities in connection with invest- 
ments. Mr. Mackey’s training has made 
him familiar with farm land and values. 
He went with the Missouri State Life in 
1922 as a special agent and about a year 
from the St. 
agency to the home office. 

Charles W. Payne, until recently 
agency special at Newark, has been 
transferred to the home office to take 
up the work formerly under Mr. Mackey. 
Mr. Payne is a Syracuse University man 
and was formerly with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


ago was advanced Louis 











Policies at Net Cost. 


ACACIA 


A Mutual, Old Line, Legal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to 
Master Masons only and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance 





Assets 


Lowest Rates 23 


Pa OT - (Over) $10,000,000 


Liberal Dividends 





Insurance in Force December 31, 1918 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1923........ a 


bs aisle eiahioe cles wisn aise ee eieetes $24,044,612 


ppienriaese tae .. -152,190,700 





money. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


AN INCREASE OF OVER 500% IN FIVE YEARS 


This remarkable record is without parallel in insurance history. 
need no further proof of the fact that ACACIA Agents are writing business and making 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Prospective agents 





Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 























American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Retablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Ready for Winnipeg 
Convention Next Week 


SOME FEATURES OF PROGRAM 





Canadian Life Underwriters Have 
Planned Long List of Attractions; 
Darby A. Day to Speak 





The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada will hold its annual convention 
this year August 20 to 22 at the Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg. Among the fea 
tures of the meeting will be the follow- 
ing: 

A large list of exceptionally good 
speakers, including Darby A. Day, Pro 
fessor Swanson, D. KE. Kilgour, George 
H. Harris, William May, Jr., and others. 

A selected list of subjects which covers 
the work of the insurance representative 
fully. 

A banquet followed by an_ informal 
dance at the Fort Garry Hotel on Thurs 
day, August 21. 

Community singing and selections by 
prominent artists. 

The afternoon session on Wednesday. 
August 20, will be held at Winnipeg 
Beach. At the close of this session a 
picnic supper will be served. A special 
train will be provided to convey all dele- 
vates, leaving at 11.45 a.m., and returning 
at 11.30 p.m., to and from the Beach 
Following the supper there will be ample 
opportunity to enjoy the attractions of 
the beach, which include dancing, boat 
ing, roller coaster, etc. The dancing 
pavilion is the largest in Canada and 
has an excellent orchestra. 

A special attraction is being provided 
for the ladies, on Thursday afternoon at 
3.30 p. m., in the way of a Garden Party 
at the residence of Lady Nanton, and 
under the patronage of Lady Nanton. 
At this function there will be in at- 
tendance “The Princess Pat’s Band.” 
This is the crack band which will shortly 
go from Winnipeg to the Wembley Ex- 
position in England. 

On Friday afternoon after the formal 
closing of the convention a golf tourna 
ment has been arranged at the Municipal 
Colf Course. Golf clubs may be rented. 

Automobile will be supplied for those 
wishing to view the beauties of Winni 
peg. 


CLASSIFIED BY SOURCES 





One Agency Manager Finds It Helpful 
to Analyze Business According 
to Its Sources 

A plan of analyzing the business of 
the agent each month according to its 
classification as to sources is found very 
helpful and informing by KE. F. Burke, 
manager for the Bankers Life at Spo 
kane. The business of the agent 
zenalyzed by trades and professions for 
the past three months shows that profes- 
sional men lead and this is attributed to 
the disability benefit in the Bankers Life 
policies. The classifications follow: 

Professional men, entitled to profes 
sional disability, $81,500; farmers and 
fruit growers, $81,000; managers of busi 
ness firms, $42,000; office employees, $40, 
QOU; contractors, $21,000; chemists, $18, 
000; auto and service station employees, 
$15,000; merchants, $14,000; clergymen. 
$13,500; clectricians, $12,000; teachers, 
$4,500; salesmen, $8,000; plumbers, $7,500; 
bakers, $4,500; machinists, $4,000; car- 
penters, $4,000; housewives, $4,000; news- 
paper employees, $4,000; bankers, $3,000; 
forest rangers, $2,500; photographers, 
$2,500; cashiers, $2,000; packers, $2,500; 
foremen, $2,000; janitors, $2,000; theatre 
owners, $1,000. 





JOINS HANCOCK STAFF 
Dr. Alvord G. Nichols, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, has been appointed 
to the home office medical staff of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. Dr. Nich- 


ols is a graduate of Colgate University 
and of the Harvard Medical School, as 
well as of the Worcester City Hospital. 
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Makes New Rule On 
Claims Settlements 


HOW DIVIDENDS WILL APPLY 


Mutual Benefit Explains Provision 
Where Proceeds Are to Be Paid 
Under Settlement Options 


On all policies in the Mutual Benefit 
Life becoming claims hereafter where 
the proceeds are to be paid under one of 
the settlement options or special privi- 
leges, the company has ruled that the 
payment of dividends will begin as fol- 
iows: 

1. Under Settlement Option <A, or 
Special Privilege 2, with the — first 
monthly, first quarterly, first half-yearly 
or first yearly payment of the guaran- 
tced interest, as the case may be. 

2. Under Settlement Options B and 
C, or Special Privileges 3 and 4, with the 
second monthly, second quarterly, sec 
ond half-yearly or second yearly instal- 
nent, as the case may be. 

Taking payments made under Settle- 
ment Option A by way of illustration, the 
guaranteed interest and the dividend 
payable at the end of the first year un 
der a claim of $1,000 where interest is 
payable yearly, is $47.00. Under the 
practice heretofore followed, if payments 
are made monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually, the monthly payment during 
the first year has been $2.50, the quarter- 
ly payment $7.50, and the semi-annual 
payment $15.00. These are the instal- 
ments of the annual guaranteed interest 
of $30.00, no dividend being paid until the 
end of the first year. 

The dividends payable during the sec 
ond and subsequent years have been 
$16.56 for monthly, $16.64 for quarterly, 
and $16.78 for semi-annual cases. The 
annual dividend of $17.00 has been ad- 
justed for the above cases, first, because 
the guaranteed interest has been paid in 
instalments during the preceding year, 
instead of in one sum at the end of the 
year; and, second, because the dividend 
is payable in instalments during the cur 
rent year, instead of in one sum at the 
beginning of the year. These adjust- 
ments have made the several modes of 
payment mathematically equivalent. 

The same principle will be followed 
when dividends are payable during the 
first year. Such dividends will amount 
to. $15.96 for monthly, $16.20 for quarter- 
ly, $16.46 for semi-annual, and $17.00 for 
annual cases. The monthly, quarterly, 
and semi-annual instalments will be 
$1.33, $4.05, and $8.23, respectively. 

Under paragraph 2, the second and 
subsequent payments, including the divi- 
dend, during the first year under Settle 
ment Option B, will be as set forth in 
the following table: 

No. of years 
in which 


instalments Monthly Quarterly Semi-annual 
are payable Payments Payments Payments 


10 $10.95 $32.76 $65.25 
15 8.16 24.43 48.67 
20 6.82 20.42 40.71 
25 5.99 17.94 35.75 
30 5.49 16.44 32.78 


WRITING IN PHILIPPINES 


The West Coast Life of San Francisco 
writing a substantial amount of busi- 
Ness in the Philippines through the John 
Northcott Co., Manila. A native agent, 
E.R. Yangco, still in his twenties and 
only nine months in the business quali- 
fied for the company’s agency club with 
$300,000 of paid for business. 


is 


DR. BRANDRETH SYMONDS DEAD 


Chief Medical Director of Mutual Life 
Was Prominent in Medical Directors 
Association 





Dr. Brandreth Symonds, chief medical 
director of the Mutual Life, died this 
week at his home, 33 Central avenue, St. 
George, S. L, at the age of sixty-one. 
Dr. Symonds is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Florence Bacon Symonds, formerly 
of Goshen, N. 

He was born in Ossining and was 
graduated at Hobart, later being made 
an LL.D by his alma mater. He re- 
ceived his medical education at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia Medical School, in New York and 
after graduation became an interne at 
Bellevue. 

In 1888, he joined the medical staff of 
the Mutual and became chief medical 
director in 1907. Dr. Symonds was in 
turn secretary, vice-president and presi- 
dent of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America and lec- 
turer on life insurance at Columbia Uni- 
versity from 1907 to 1911. 





CHANGES APPLICATION FORM 





Equitable Society Inserts Question Ask- 
ing If Insurance is to Replace 
Other Policies 


The Equitable Society will hereafter 
incorporate in its application form a 
question as to whether other insurance 
is to be replaced by the policy applied 
for. This is in line with the efforts of 
the Life Underwriters’ Associations to 
have such questions incorporated in all 
applications forms to have a check upon 
the surrender of policies with a sub- 
stantial reserve. In the new Equitable 
Society’s form on the reverse side under 
“Agent’s Certificate as to Insurability of 
Applicant” appears the following ques- 
tions: 

Is any other application for new in- 
surance pending or contemplated? 

Does applicant intend to replace in- 
surance in this or other companies by 
insurance hereby applied for? If so, 
state details. 





USING FRICK DECISION 


C. F. Lyda, of West Virginia, repre- 
senting the Lincoln National Life is 
making good use of the Frick decision 
by sending copies to the well-to-do 
people in his territory. This case has 
wonderful possibilities as an argument to 
apply to persons of large means. The 
unportant plaintiff’s trial brief in the 
case was printed in full in THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER Of August 8. 











FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Bailding 
Des Moines, Iowa 











HOME LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 





The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

the year 1923 ..cccccccccece 97,606,355 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 





ments, Dividends, eto...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,567 
Actual Mortality 4% of the 

amount expected. 

Insurance im Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,688,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway 


New York 











The Missouri State Life pro- 
vides for Insurance Men an 
Improved Brokerage Service 
in its Branch Offices, cover- 
ing Life Insurance, regular 
and Substandard, as well as 
Surplus lines; Group Life; 
Group Accident and Sick- 
ness; Accident and Health - 


Insurance. 


“All the commission belongs 
to the Broker”’ 


The Missouri State Life had 
$509,558,112 of Life Insurance 
in force as of June 30, 1924. 


The Missouri State Life is a 
legal reserve company, which 
writes both participating and 
non-participating Life policies 
in all standard, and many spe- 
cial, forms. Its policies con- 
tain the most liberal double 
indemnity and total disability 
benefits. 


The Company offers a wide 
range of forms of trust fund 
and income settlements, with 
guaranteed interest return and 
most attractive provisions for 
excess interest dividends; 
backed by an unexcelled record 
for interest dividends paid on 
both participating and non- 
participating policies (our 
trust fund rate on trust fund 
and income settlements has 
never fallen below 5 per cent, 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 


LIFE ACCIDENT 


a direct result of the Com- 
pany’s high interest earnings). 


Our Accident and Health 
policies have many exclusive 
features and provide full | 
coverages for various classes 
of risks. Fair and careful 
underwriting enables us to 
give exceptionally prompt and 
liberal service on claims. 


In 1923 the Company paid to 
Life policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries $5,408,473; since its 
foundation in 1892 the Com- 
pany has paid to Life policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $30,- 
173,951. 


Last year the Company’s Field 
Organization paid for more 
than $155,000,000 of Life In- 
surance, and stood fourteenth 
among all Life companies in 
production for the year. In 
the first six months of 1924 
our Representatives paid for 
$75,446,990 of Life Insurance. 


HEALTH GROUP 
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F. H. Sykes Advanced 
by Fidelity Mutual 


NOW SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Has Been With Company Since 1897; 
Manager of Agency Force and 
Publicity Department 
Frank H. Sykes, manager of agencies 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life, for years 
head of the publicity department, has 
been elected second vice-president. The 
appointment will give great pleasure to 
Fidelity Mutual men all over the coun- 
try who have been greatly helped 
through the co-operation of Mr. Sykes. 
The latter is.a distinctly Fidelity Mu- 
tual man. He esitered the service of 
the company as a clerk in 1897. He rose 
through the various head office depart- 
ments and became manager of ‘the pub- 
licity department in which capacity he 
made the “Fidelity Field Man” one of 
the best of the agency magazines. In 
1917 he was made assistant manager of 





FE. Hi. 


SYKES 


agencies; in 1919 manager of agencies. 

President Talbot says of him: “He 
has amply justified every confidence 
placed in him. The many new and pro- 
gressive ideas instituted by him have 
been constructive factors in the upbuild- 
ing of the field force. He has continually 
drawn Head Office and field into closer 
bonds of friendship and, by the constant 
outpouring of inspiration and enthusi- 
asin, has encouraged and strengthened 
the established agencies, while broaden 
ing our general field of operations.” 


MAYNARD DIES SUDDENLY 
Samuel H. Maynard, agency manager 
of the Bankers Life at Lincoln, Neb., died 
suddenly in a Montreal hotel this week. 
The company ’s field men were having a 
convention in Montreal. 


SHORT CAREER AS AGENT 


“Kid” McCoy, the former prize fighter, 
who went on a shooting rampage in Los 
Angeles a few days ago, has been a life 


insurance agent since the last week in 
Juiy. 


The Continental Life of St. 
applied for admission to Ohio. George 
Battin at Cleveland, Kyle Smith at 
Akron and J. Tuslin at Toledo are to be 
general agents. 


Louis has 


The Central Life of 
its fine new “skyscraper” office building 
on North Michigan Boulevard with a 
housewarming party September 4 and 5. 


Illinois dedicates 


The Thing » That Sells Life Insurance 


By ie M. Stahl 


President, Farmers National Life of Chicago 


President John M, Stahl of the Farmers 
Natignal Life of Chicago writes some 
excellent service and sales material for 
the agents of the company. Many compli- 
ments have been paid him for the fol- 
lowing: 


As I walked to my 
morning I observed two things 
seemed of especial significance. 

First—As I walked alongside of the 
big County and City Building I met one 
of the leading doctors of Chicago, that 
I have known for more than twenty- five 
years. I know that his practice yields 
him much more than $50,000 a year. He 
is a very busy man, and certainly not one 
unusually affectionate. 

This man was carrying a little child 
in his arms—two years old, I should say. 
As he walked along, the little child was 
poking its finger in his mouth, and he 
was pretending to bite it. They seemed 
oblivious of the hurrying crowd. 


breakfast this 
that 


behind a little 
a manly boy about twelve 

I should think. They had 
their arms locked, and their hands 
clasped. Clearly they were of the hard 
working class, and mother and son had 
come downtown on some errand. The 
one certain, definite thing was that 
mother and son loved each other very 
dearly. 

| said to myself: twice within a block 
1 have seen the greatest force in the 
world, and the greatest salesman of life 
insurance. 

I knew the doctor to be of the thrifty 
sort, who has a great deal of real estate 
in Chicago. I know also that he carries 
a heavy lot of life insurance, because he 
thinks it is a safer, surer provision for 
his family than even real estate. And I 


Second—I came up 
woman and 
years of age, 


knew what had sold him that life in- 
surance. 

I hear life insurance agents say that 
they have a hard article to sell, because 
they cannot make much of an appeal to 
the selfish part of human beings. 

You have a very easy thing to sell if 
you will only forget all else but this— 
you can appeal to the most susceptible 
and yet the strongest part of human 
nature: the desire of every real human 
being to love and protect some other 
human being. 

You, far more than a salesman of al- 
most anything else, can make the strong- 
est appeal to that which moves men 
more than all else combined. 

You can appeal to LOVE. And with 
it, to those things so closely allied. For 
example, HONOR. 

Yes, honor. 

“If any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” 

I have told some of you of my listen- 
ing to an old white-haired life insurance 
salesman sell two $50,000 policies one 
Sunday morning. 

Several years ago, he sold his renewal 
commissions to his comnany for a life 
annuity of $500 a month. 


Then he retired like every real he- 
man retires: he worked just as hard as 
ever. 


He sold the two policies I have men- 
tioned to very hard-headed, unsenti- 
mental business men. One of them is 
known as a very hard worker. 

When they signed the applications, I 
know that they had not the least idea of 
the form of policy they had bought, and 
they did not know just how much those 
policies would cost. But they were dead 
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Company.” 


HOME OFFICE 


First policy 
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Double the Business 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 


[DURING the ten-year period in 

which this has been accomplished 
important developments have taken 
place in our sales organization. 


Of the latest step— 


National Advertising 


a publicity man in an agency that 
does not handle our account says: 


“I must say there is not in my whole experi- 
ence a campaign based on so fundamental a 
need produced for such an inspiring purpose 
and backed by the firm loyalty and belief of 
any group of salesmen as is the present cam- 
paign of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HARTFORD CONN. 


issued 1851 
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sure that they had made a safe, wise pro- 
vision for their loved ones. 

That old salesman knew his work. He 
did not talk policies, but LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. He never said a word about in- 
vestment. All his talk made an appeal 
to that strongest of all moving forces. 

“For the greatest of these is Love.” 

It is love that makes the world go 
round. 

It is what buys life insurance. 





Brageg’s Appointment 
(Continued from page 5) 


to Griffin M. Lovelace in the New York 
University School of Life Insurance Train- 
ing. He has had six classes during the 
two years of his service there. He also 
taught classes at various times in Oklahoma 
University, St. Louis School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship, and the University 
of Buffalo School of Life Insurance Train- 
ing. About 600 students have studied under 
him. 

As a speaker before life insurance con- 
ventions he has been very much in demand. 


The Knight Agency 

The Charles B. Knight Agency is now 
in its eleventh year in New York. In 
1923 its production was $35,500,000. It is 
understood its objective in 1924 is $45,- 
000,000 paid-for. The Knight Agency has 
been an active supporter of the New York 
University School of Life Insurance 
Training. 


WHAT BUSINESS COVER DOES 
Typical Case of ‘ew a Business Was 
Saved by Insurance On Sudden 
Death of Key Man 
An interesting case of how a business 
of the “one man” type was saved by life 
insurance passed through the claim de 

partment of The Prudential recently. 

On F ‘ebruary 13, 1923, a California cor- 
poration insured the life of its president 
for $100,000 in The Prudential. Of this 
business insurance $25,000 was issued 
with the accidental-death-benefit pro 
vision. 

On May 12, 1924, only fifteen months 
later, the insured met sudden death 
through an automobile accident, and the 
claim, therefore, became $125,000 instead 
of $100,000. Post-mortem dividends 
equal to $409.50 were included in The 
Prudential’s check, which was the first 
to be received from the. five life-insur 
ance companies interested. 

The corporation was heavily obligated, 
and if it had not been for this insurance, 
the business would, in all probability, 
have failed. 

The officers were negotiating for a 
loan of $85,000 on a new building re- 
cently completed and the escrow was 
virtually closed which would have tied 
them up for twenty years. This, of 
course, was canceled, and in addition 
to clearing the obligation on the new 
building, the corporation cleared an in- 
debtedness of $30,000 on equipment and 
still had a surplus in the treasury. 

When the president was killed, the 
credit of the business was killed, yet 
the Prudential business-insurance policy 
saved the firm from failure. 

There was paid out in premiums dur- 
ing fifteen months by the corporation 
$5,397.38. There was returned to the 
corporaiton $125,000, plus mortuary 
dividends of $409.50. The excess, $120,- 
012.12, received by the corporation over 
the amount paid by them represented a 
partial replacement value as nearly as 
it is possible for business associates to 
measure the going value of a managing 
director or keyman. 

The business was a so-called one-man 
affair, in that the president was the one 
person to whom the associates looked 
for results, as to initiative, the produc- 
tion of new business and credit facilities. 





TO HAVE WOMEN’S CLUB 


The women representatives of the 
Great Southern Life of Houston have 
formed a Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Great Southern Club. 
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The Influence of Legs 
Upon Salesmanship 


MAN WHO KEEPS MOVING WINS 





Few Men Are Born “Man Pickers,” 
And Some of Those Fortunates 
Are Mentioned 





By Henry C. Walker 


I have been much interested in read- 
ing an article on salesmanship training 
in a recent number of THe EAstTEeRN 
UNDERWRITER, written by Leon A. Soper, 


manager of sales promotion for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 

It is an excellent line of reasoning, 
but you will perhaps be surprised at 
the thing which most flagged my at- 
tention. It was his picture of a chart 
called “Sales Forces Influencing Pros- 
pects,” showing the outline of a man 
with arrows pointing at various parts 
of his anatomy, and the one that most 
strongly appealed to me was a little 
square containing “Sales Training,” the 
arrow of which pointed to his legs. 

Now after all is said and done, a man's 
legs are a very important part of his 
sales training, because how otherwise is 
he going to carry his message to his 
prospects who will furnish in the last 
analysis most of the valuable experience 
a salesman accumulates? 

Personally, I have a whale of a lot of 
respect for the salesman who thorough- 
ly knows his business, whatever it is, but 
I find that I feel a lot more respect for 
the man who in addition can regularly 
and every day persistently spread his 
gospel by means of leg power, for while 
sales training is important, it seems to 
me, as I’ve already said, that the place 
where he gets most of it is in the pres- 
ence of his prospects. 


The Proper Study of Mankind 


Pope says that the proper study of 
mankind is man and how are you going 
to study him unless you arrive at his 
place of business and look him over? 

If I were going to undertake to chart 
in the proper ratio what constitutes a 
first class insurance solicitor, it would 
be something like this: Knowledge of 
the business, 25%, (don’t worry, it will 
keep growing;) leg power, 25%, (this 
won't keep growing unless you make it ;) 
knowledge of mankind and his virtues, 
habits, sins and _ idiosyncrasies, 50%. 
That makes one hundred. 

For example, I don’t know how much 
Henry Ward Beecher knew about the 
Almighty or His habits, but he could 
sit down with an individual or appear 
before a congregation, and get him or 
them pretty much excited about signing 
up in His service. 

There is a lot of talk about salesmen 
being made, but speaking personally, I 
would a good deal rather employ a man 
who had been born that way. 

Among my personal friends are sev- 


= 


eral painters, writers, mechanics, artists, 
preachers and big business producers, 
and every one of them was evidently 
constructed for the purpose, although I 
will admit that training and experience 
and hard practice have gone a long way 
to round them off and perfect them in 
their several occupations. 

Frank A. Munsey used to say that 
you can’t get out of a man what God 
Almighty didn’t put into him, and this 
idea that a whole lot of people can 
be fiddled with for a few months and 
then sent out to command attention, 
arouse interest and close contracts, is the 
bunk. . 

Every once in a while there is a “man 
picker” born. My friend, D. F. Appel, 
president of the New England Mutual 
Life, is one; and J. Scofield Rowe of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
is another, to say nothing of Vice-Presi- 
dent W. L. Mooney, of the Aetna. All 
of these chaps have an uncanny method 
of determining in advance whether a 
sales applicant is likely to produce re- 
sults, or is merely going to stick around 
in a half-hearted way and gradually soak 
up a drawing account. ; 

Old Andy Carnegie was likewise a 
chap who could pick out a lottery ticket 
that would draw down the prize, as 
witness the results obtained by his one- 
time subordinates, the late Henry C. 
Frick of Pittsburgh, and Brother Charles 
M. Schwab of Bethlehem, Pa. 


Like Filling a Poker Hand 


Perfecting sales organizations is a good 
deal like filling a poker hand. There 1s 
quite a little luck in it, but the ace 
high gambler who understands such 
things can usually grab another ace out 
of the pack whenever he feels like it. 

I once asked an executive of an in- 
surance company if he knew how to 
select good salesmen. He looked at me 
in great surprise and said, “Certainly 
not. All I do is put a lot of applicants 
through the mill and trust in the Lord.” 
“Well,” said I, “was there ever a time 
when you thought you could?” “Hell, 
yes,” he responded, “but that was when 
I was twenty-one.” 

One of these days I am going to try 
to get Appel or Rowe or Mooney or 
perhaps Soper, if he is interested in the 
experiment, to take a week off and pick 
a few salesmen for my own organization, 
and if any of these gentlemen should 
happen to read this article and feel so 
disposed, I hope they will wire me their 
acceptance at my expense. 





BACHMAN HEADS ILLINOIS CLUB 


The presidency of the $100,000 Club 
of the Illinois Life goes to the south- 
western department of the field for the 
third time in the elevation of Walter 
A. Bachman of Kansas. Halbert F. 
Coonrod of Missouri is first vice-presi- 


dent. Howard C. Fowler is second vice- 
president. Arthur E. Hicks of Illinois 


is third vice-president. Mr. Bachman 
was first vice-president last year. He 
has been with the Illinois Life since 
1918. 











Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 





A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


MUTUAL 


Incorporated 1851 











GETS WANAMAKER MANUSCRIPT 


T. Louis Hansen Given Original Com- 
ments of Merchant on Life Insurance 
Written on Envelope 


John Wanamaker, as everybody knows 
was a great patron of life insurance be- 
fore million dollar coverage became com- 
mon and he will always be remembered 
by life underwriters for the depth of his 
wisdom on insurance matters. This gives 
special interest to an original manu 
script in Mr. Wanamaker’s hand, writ- 
ten on the back of a used envelope and 
endorsing life insurance, which was pre 
sented to T. Louis Hansen, vice-presi 
dent of the Guardian Life of New York 
at the convention of the company’s field 
representatives in Yellowstone National 
Fark this week. The manuscript was 
given to Mr. Hansen as a token of the 
regard of the field force of the company 
who are indebted to E. J. Berlet, man- 
ager at Philadelphia for it. 

A hand-embossed memorial in a beau 
tiful mahogany frame surrounds the 
manuscript and is suitably inscribed. 

It» was a life-long habit of America’s 
Merchant Prince to slit open used 
envelopes and use the back of them for 
writing some of the famous John Wana 
maker editorials. These editorials ex- 
press the ideas and beliefs gleaned from 
a life-time of experience and contact 
with human nature. 

This manuscript was written in pencil 
on the back of an envelope that Mr. 
Wanamaker had received in his morn- 
ing’s mail postmarked February 5th, 1921. 
Mr. Wanamaker was over eighty years 
old when he made this observation on 
Life Insurance, which is as follows: “It 
is almost a crime to bring up a family in 
affluence for its master or chief to not 
arrange his affairs that they shall not 
be exposed to sudden or severe poverty 
in case of death, when by forethought 
and the help of substantial insurance 
companies he can put something aside 
out of his earnings for the mother and 
each child without being dishonest with 


BANKERS LIFE’S BUSINESS 





Increase Shown for Each Month and 
Gains Over Same Period Last 
Year 


- 

New paid-for business of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines for the first seven 
months of 1924 shows a gain of 15% 
as compared with the paid-for total for 
the first seven months of 1923. The 
Bankers Life percentage of gain is im- 
proving every month. For the first six 
months of the year the gain was 12% 
as compared with last year. 

The total of new paid-for business 
for the first seven months was $72,- 
183,000, which was a gain of nine 
millions over the corresponding period 
of last year. The paid-for total for the 
first seven months of last year was 
sixty-one millions. 

New examined business for the month 
of July was $12,106,000 as compared with 
$11,747,000 for July, 1923. Every month 
of the year so far has shown a produc- 
tion of eleven million dollars or better, 
with the exception of February, which 
was very close to that amount. March 
almost touched the thirteen million dol- 
lar mark. April showed a total of ap- 
proximately $12,500,000. May and June 
showed a production of approximately 
$14,500,000 each, and July finished with 
well over twelve millions. The total of 
new examined business for the first 
seven months of the year was $88,441,- 
000 as compared with $76,000,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1923. 





ISSUING NEW RATE BOOK 


The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is bringing out a new rate 
book in which a number of changes have 
been made. 








to the writer, the wife has been the best 
partner the man had and helped him 
materially in making his business a suc- 
cess.” 








VER forty per 


have matured. 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 


cent of 
Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 

who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 

lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 


the new business of the 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 











With increased facilities, it is now 
betler prepared than ever before 
lo render service to its policyhold- 
ers, agents and friends. 


in Des Moines 




















Buffalo Graduates 
Biggest Sales Class 


119 FINISH SUMMER COURSE 
Griffin M. Lovelace’s Group at Univer- 
sity of Buffalo Said to Be Largest; 
Wrote $3,600,000 


Phe summer school of life insurance 
salesmanship at the University of Buffaio 
under the direction of Griffin M. Love 
lace, graduated 119 last week, believed 
to be the largest class that has been 
graduated anywhere Most of those who 
took the course were already engaged in 
the business and its members wrote about 
$3,000,000 of business 

fhe theory of most of the instruction 
‘ working with the 
chent to see that he understands all the 
possibilities of the insurance he has or 
might buy and knows how to adapt it 
comple tely to his needs, rather than sell 
ing a specific company or a specific pol 
ic Many of the students told Mr 
Lovelace that this imstruction has prac 
tically reversed their previous conception 
of how to sell insurance, and in: many 
cases the students, for the period of the 
class, were able to more than double 
their usual average production 

Mr. Lovelace, in commenting on the 
Butfalo school, spoke particularly of the 
excellent summer weather which he has 
experienced. “It is the finest weather 
hat has ever prevailed throughout any 
class that I have had experience with,” 
he said. “Buffalo weather bureau records 
over a period of a year show that the 
summer temperature averages are more 
moderate and agreeable than those of al 
most any other city in the United 
States.” 


iven was that ot 


Closing exercises of the school were 
held Saturday, August 9, at Townsend 
Hall, University of Buffalo. There was 
a full attendance of students to whom 
temporary certificates were awarded. 
Diplomas will be awarded at the end ot 
a year if the individual's insurance writ 
ing for the period plus his mark on ex 
aminations and class work already fin 
ished is above the passing mark. 

Mr. Lovelace and Dean March of the 
U. of B. were speakers. Mr. Marsh 
urged the students not to stop studying 
with the close of the school. He pointed 
out the necessity for rounding out their 
experience and education through fur 
ther study and recommended certain of 
the night classes to be held by the uni 
versity next Fall and Winter. 

\t a meeting held the preceding Fri 
aay, Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent 
of the Travelers in New York City, urged 
the students to affiliate with the Alumni 
\ssociation of Standard Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Schools 

The school in Buffalo was underwritten 
by the Buffalo Life Underwriters, Inc., 
and its success was due in large measure 
to the earnest work done in its behali 
by this association and the Buffalo Life 
Managers Association 


HAS NEW BUSINESS POLICY 





Mutual Benefit Brings Out Form to 
Meet Needs of Field for 
Business Cases 
The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
has issued a new policy form for busi 
ness insurance on the straight life or 
* 20 payment plan. The business insur 
ince policy must be applied for on a 
special application 1orm, which is dis 
tinguished from the regular application 

form by being numbered “B.” 

This new business policy has been is 
sued as a result of a large number of 
requests from the field for a Business 
Insurance Policy, and we hope that it 
will prove helpful to agents interested 
Wi business msurance, says the company 

Make a point of explaining the new 
business policy to your policyholders 
and prospects they may be interested, 

Only straight life and 20 payment life 
insurance can be written on the new 
business policy form. Term business 
insurance and endowments will be writ 
ten as heretofore. 
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| PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


Home Office Building: 


President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 


REAL CO-OPERATION. 
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INSURANCE CO. 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 


FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 























MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 


interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 


of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 

A few agency openings for the right men. 








Equitable’s New Building 
(Continued from page 1) 


the sixteenth to twenty-second floor. 
They are of the most modern high-speed 
type. 

A system of supply and exhaust venti 
lation is provided for the second, third, 
fourth and fifth floors of building, base- 
ment and sub-basements, and a com- 
plete system of exhaust ventilation for 
all toilet rooms and locker rooms ana 
janitor’s closets. The air supply for the 
mechanical system will be washed and 
humidified by carrier air washers and 
heated to the required temperature. 

Between 17,000 and 18,000 tons of 
steel have been used in the superstruc- 
ture. This includes grillage and canti- 
lever girders that were required for the 
basements. It is estimated that 4,000,000 
common brick, 1,400,000 front brick, and 
360,000 court brick have been used. 

The building will be equipped with 
pneumatic tubes providing service for 
each of the Equitable floors. The tubes 
will facilitate the transfer of policies, 
applications and any other papers from 
department to department. 


The Equitable’s Offices 


The Equitable’s offices will occupy the 
whole of certain floors and parts of 
others. The Public Service Section and 
Cashier’s office will be one flight up and 
will be reached by a broad stairway. It 
has been the aim of the Building Com 
inittee of the Board of Directors to meet 
in every possible way the requirements 
of the various Home Office Departments 
both immediate and prospective, with a 
view to economy of operation and ex- 
peditious handling of business. All the 
space in the building not immediately re 
quired for the Home Office use will be 
rented, the demand for offices already 
far exceeding the available area. 


WOMEN BEING NEGLECTED 


Metropolitan Life Points Out That 
Women in Business Need Same Insur- 
ance Protection as Men 
The Metropolitan Life calls attention 
to the large proportion of women in 
business and the small percentage of 

them that are being insured. 

For every seven men who have taken 
out protection in the ordinary depart 
ment of the Metropolitan, only one 
woman has been sold insurance. For 
every seven men who have taken out 
intermediate insurance, only three 
women have this protection. Which 
brings the average of approximately two 
women with insurance policies, to every 
seven men who have made the same pro- 
vision. 

In this day of women in the business 
world, there are thousands of self-sup 
porting women who have practically the 
same obligations, that men have, to care 
for those dependent on them. This 
group of prospects have been overlooked 
by insurance agents. However, they 
have not been overlooked by the get- 
rich-quick promoter. He has found 
them a fruitful field in which to work 
and he gathers the harvest of their sav 
ings. 

The endowment policy is an ideal one 
for women. It gives her the opportunity 
of saving money tor her age and of af-' 
fording protection to some relative, while 
she is at the height of her producing 
powers. It also is a form of saving that 
can be easily continued after marriage 
and will open up another prospect. for 
the insurance agent--her husband. It is 
obvious that if a woman is sold on in 
surance as a protection for her own de- 
pendents before marriage, she will be 
doubly sold on it as a protection for 
herself after she is married. 


DODGSON JOINS STAFF 
The “Fraternal Monitor,” of Roches 
ter, N. Y., is expanding. The staff has 
been joined by Harry J. Dodgson, who 
has had wide experience in journalism 
and insurance work and who succeeds 


Walter Basye. 
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Much in Rate Book 
Agents | Never Use 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF USE 


Case of Agent Who > Tein’ Home 
Office for Facts He Was Carrying 
in His Pocket 


A story is told by R. M. Webb, actuary 
of the Kansas City Life, of an agent who 
wrote in to the home office of that com- 
pany asking for the values on a fifteen 
payment life policy at age 27 and who 
then sent a telegram after his letter be- 
cause he was in a great hurry for this 
information. Of course, all these values 
are in the rate book and the incident was 
cited by Mr. Webb to show that there is 
much information in the rate book that 
agents do not avail themselves of. 

“Taking for an example the case men- 
tioned,” said Mr. Webb, in discussing 
the use of the rate book, “a Fifteen 
Payment Life Policy issued at age 27 
for, say, $10,000. On page 55 of the rate 
hook, the fifteen vear value is given at 
$4,276.20. The prospect asks whether his 
loan value in subsequent years is al- 
ways $4,276.20 or does it increase or de- 
crease. There are several answers that 
will be given: the agent may say simply 
he does not know, but he supposes it 
remains the same; or he supposes it in- 
creases or he promises to write to the 
Home Office and find out. How much 
more satisfactory to both agent and pros- 
pect to give the correct answer at once: 
‘Yes, vour loan values increase every 
year after the fifteenth, although your 
premiums have ceased. Your fifteenth 
year value will be written in the policy 
$4,276.20. Then the sixteenth year value 
will be $4,368.10,’ the agent here simply 
turning to the next page of his rate book, 
page 50—the seventeenth year value $4,- 
462.80, the eighteenth year $4,560, and so 
on. An immediate and confident answer 

‘ right out of the rate book. What are 
these values? Simply the end values, 
the fifteenth values at the next success- 
ive ages, 28, 29, etc. Why are these the 
correct values? Simply because the 
values of a Paid-up Life Policy at age 
43 must be $4,368.10, no matter how the 
policy became paid up at that age. The 
prospect aged 27 is 43 years old after 
sixteen years and the prospect aged 28 
is 43 years old after fifteen years. The 
rate book gives this policy value at age 
43 as $4,368.10, then the value of the 
policy at age 43 must also be $4,368.10 
because it too has a fully paid-up policy 
at age 43. The same argument holds for 
the subsequent years and attained ages. 
This is a quite frequent case and there is 
no need for any field man to experience 
any difficulty in answering such ques- 
tions at once. 


Illustrating Endowment 

“Only a few days ago the company re- 
ceived a request to state how much paid- 
up life insurance an endowment policy- 
holder could obtain with the cash value 
and whether a medical examination was 
necessary. The original policy was a 
twenty-year endowment for $5,000, is- 
sued at age 28, and the value was the 
thirteenth. Taking the last question 
first: the Company requires a medical 
examination because the new risk will be 
for the whole of life instead of the seven 
years remaining of the original endow- 
ment. The policyholder really has a 
sum of money which he is going to use 
as a single premium to buy a paid-up 
whole life policy. Now for the amount 


of the insurance. In order that the fig- 
ures may be followed in the present rate 
hook, it is assumed that the figures in 
the 1911 book were the same. On page 
103, the thirteenth value is given $542.97, 
which is $2,714.85 for a $5,000 policy; the 
present or attained age of the policy- 
holder is 41. Now, a ten payment life 
policy issued at age 31 is paid up at age 
41; so a fifteen payment life policy is- 
sued at age 26 is paid up at age 41; also 
a twenty payment life policy issued at 
age 21 is paid up at age 41. 

“Looking at pages 46, 55 and 67 of the 
rate book, the value for $1,000 of paid-up 
life insurance at age 41 is given $418.69, 
as it should in each case. The question 
now is simply if at age 41 $418.69 will 
provide a paid-up life policy of $1,000, 
how large a policy will $2,714.85 provide? 
Dividing $2,714.85 by $418.69 gives $6,484, 
omitting the factor of a dollar. Of 
course it is not necessary to refer to all 
the pages given above; any one of them 
would do; they are only given here to 
show the fact that any policy in the rate 
book will do which gives the value at 
age 41 of a paid-up life policy. 

“The two cases, the most usual ones, 
are given in detail to show precisely how 
to proceed. The actual work does not 
occupy half the time it takes to read this.” 





COLONIAL LIFE EXPANDING 





Jersey City Company Has Revised Its 
Policies Which Are Now in 
Simplified Form 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City, N: J. 
has completely revised its policy forms 
and in addition to liberalizing them in 
many respects, the physical appearance 
of the policies has been greatly simpli- 
fied. The contract is printed on stock 
834 by 14 inches and is composed of four 
pages bound at the top. The first page 
is the contract, the second the policy 
provisions and the third the values. This 
new form is in line with the latest prac- 
tice in the business, to simplify the 
appearance and text of the contract. 

The Colonial Life has a full line of 
ordinary policies in this form and a num- 
ber of liberal provisions have been adopt- 
cd, among them a trust fund provision 
and one by which the paid-up values 
become automatically operative in case 
of non-payment of premiums after three 
years and the failure of the insured to 
designate any other form of settlement. 

The company has also completely re- 
vised its rate book which is now in loose 
leaf form. 

A larger volume of increase has been 
made by the Colonial Life during the 
first six months of this year than was 
obtained in any entire year of the com- 
panv’s history except 1922 and 1923. 





PREMIUMS UNDER EXTENSION 


The Equitable Society has adopted a 
rule regarding payment of premiums 
under extensions which reads as follows: 

“A change in the mode of payment of 
premiums on a policy while a premium is 
under extension shall not increase the 
period of extension available for the pay- 
ment of such premium.” 





NOVEL PROSPECT CARD 


Motorists are familiar with the rail- 
road crossing signs being used reading, 
“Wait! You may lose.” L. M. Fluent 
of Wisconsin, is sending to prospects a 
slight paraphrase of this reading: “Don’t 
Wait! You May Lose.” 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 
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Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance... . $ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 


61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force... 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 














Over 114 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts in 
force than this Company. The following figures show its remarkable growth in the last 


ten years: 

Jan. 1, 1914 Jan. 1, 1924 
PN oti cetuxceudducdd ecniasasesnaariddaddnusanccdedeanceune $7,804,230 $40,113,271 
EE ET ONCE ss cus cdudshea duke Kdcudeskéerxancnsacuagaucns 503,302 1,552,803 
Re oo ccucncccwacécnsceersaenddcucavaetabees $73,455,636 $351,149,583 


Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 























INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,600.00 to 950,000.48, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to “$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekty. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


IN io i ic idii a Faicccntancacecncrcuccaseedeaqedadacactscdesancateseceees coves $36,916,613.75 
~ eeaqnce sauces onsnsiustesisunianbn tines aneres coccccccccceccccccccccccece Sanne 

Capi and ng as os a vacgadawenencekedeerendadedsqaeeaasecddadedonds eaduaha 

iuminanes Be gc ctaehicsecenseutcdccddscucedannasscces PPTTTTTTTT TTT ttt 285,166,506.00 

Payments to Policy II cinccciccs Keccceseddcteneccecsedecsdsasces eeececs cocccce 2,606,084.43 

Total Payments to "policyholders since Organization. ...........0.+0++ dssneeunes 32,747,008.38 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 



































THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 


and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 





of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 





Those considering life insurance as 


{i ra\i7a\i/ay 


4 


ay 


a profession are invited to apply to 


‘/a\ 


: = 


Ye\t(ayis 


Mir@air 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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Agent Weill, of the 


Freak Mutual Benefit at 
Approaches Louisville, tells of 
That Sell this freak, yet per 


fectly logical ap 
proach that got the signature. Weill 
had solicited a man several times for 
insurance, but had been unable to close 
him, so he wrote on a piece of paper, 
“To whom it may concern. I have per 
sonally solicited Mr. Jones time and time 
again for insurance, and if he should 
die, I do not want people to think I am 
to blame.” | took it to the man and 
asked him to sign at the bottom, saying 
that the above facts were true and that 
I was not to blame. Instead he refused 
to sign and signed an application for 
$5,000. 


* * * 
When you _ have 
Each a written your pros- 


Center of pect for all he can 

Business carry, says The Pru- 

dential, start in on 

his friends and relatives for all they can 
afford. 

You probably know from experience 
that people are influenced by what their 
friends, relatives or neighbors have done. 

A home-office inspector some time ago 
was telephoned to by a man who wanted 
to take out some insurance before his 
next birthday. The inspector sent an 
agent, who had no trouble in writing the 
case, a big one. It appeared that a 
friend of this man had a policy with us 
and recommended The Prudential to him. 
Why didn’t the agent who wrote the 
friend's application write this one? He 
could easily have done so, but he forgot to 
ask for prospects. 

It is no trouble and always worth while 
when the prospect has been closed and is 
in good humor to secure the names of 
several of his friends who might be in- 
terested. Instances are numerous in 
which an agent, after writing a five on 
one man, has been able to write many 
times that amount within the circle of 
the applicant’s acquaintances by going 
at it in the right way. 

ee « 


The International 


I Have Life gives this sug- 
No Funds gestion for leading up 
Just Now to the proposition: 


Salesman: Every 
property and more 
Prospect. Would you like 
property which is worth 


man desires more 
money, Mr. 
to have a 
$7,500? 

Prospect: Yes, I would like to have 
it, but I cannot buy any property on 
account of lack of funds. 

Salesman: Can you save $1.04 per 
day? 

Prospect: Yes. 

Salesman: Then, you can buy this 
property by taking advantage of my 
remarkable offer. In the purchase of 
this property, all we ask is that you 
deposit with our company $377.50 per 
year or about $1.04 per day and we will 
issue you a certificate of equity which 
will be worth $7,500 after making 20 
annual deposits. We agree to pay all 
taxes on this property and overhead 
charges which would amount to $1,434.70 
in 20 years. In case of a grave emergen- 
cy, we will allow you to borrow on this 
property after you have been a depositor 
for three years or more. 

Prospect: But, if I should lose my 
health and be unable to follow any occu- 
pation, do I lose my deposits made? 

Salesman: No! In the event that you 


are permanently and totally disabled, we 
agree to pay you a pension for life of 
$1,200 per year and also keep up your 
payments on your property and give you 
a clear title to it in 20 years, for a small 
If you 


charge of $13.80 per year extra. 


desire to continue your deposits for four 
years beyond the time stipulated, your 
property will then be worth $10,000 in 
cash. 

Prospect: Suppose | should die after 
making one or more payments on my 
property, what then? 

Salesman: We agree to cancel the re- 
maining payments and pay $10,000 to 
your estate immediately. This offer is 
made by one of the strongest financial 
institutions in the Middle West. Our 
resources are over $25,000,000 and we 
have $175,000,000 worth of property in 
process of purchase now. 


* * * 

How many real 
Keeping prospects have you at 
Prospect present? We urge 
Record that you count them, 


or if you have not 
listed them in some way, do it now. 

At the beginning of 1924, L. A. Cerf, 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
in Greater New York, insisted that each 
one of his agents should make out a 
prospect list of one hundred names. He 
stipulated that these names should be 
written in a note book, and that the 
agent should keep the note book handy. 

He pointed out that a man could not 
carry a hundred names in his head, and 
the only way to keep one’s field of 
prospects before him is to have a list 
of them. He is right, says the company. 
A prospect list has a money value. It 
might well pay you to put in a little time 
on your list, if you haven’t got it in 
good shape. Throw out the “china eggs” 
and survey your selling field thoroughly. 


* * * 


The following is 
one of openers used 
by Joe Moore of the 
Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill, told 
in the language of the prospect: A man 
called at my home awhile ago and told 
me of a plan that, ought to interest all 
home lovers. 

I bought my home like everybody else; 
$1,000 down and balance on a mortgage 
of $5,000. The man asked me what would 
happen if I didn’t pay the mortgage. 

“Gee,” I said, “I guess they would fore- 
close.” 

“You bet; and you would lose to 
strangers what you had already paid in.” 

That set me to thinking, as you can 
imagine. 7 

“You're paying 6% on that mortgage, 
aren't you?” he asked. I nodded. “Well,” 
he continued, “suppose I told you that 
for 2% or less I could give you a guar- 
anteed contract that would pay off the 
mortgage if you didn’t live to pay it, and 
if you did live, and paid it, that it would 
give you back a chunk of cash that would 
bring the cost down to much less than 
1%. Moreover, if you were disabled for 


Opener for 
Mortgage 
Insurance 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


' Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








longer than three months, this contract 
would first pay you an income of $50 a 
month, which would more than pay the 
interest, and then pay off the mortgage 
itself.” 

I was surely interested, and when he 
said perhaps I couldn’t get it I was 
anxious. He asked me if I had ever had 
a serious sickness or major operation, 
and when I said No, he said maybe I 
could get by. 

The above is one of Joe Moore’s argu- 
ments which ought to reach a large class 
of people. 


x ge 

Using lv speaking, is based 
Law of on a law of average in 
Average connection with long- 


evity,” says “Points” 
of the Mutual Life, “and many times the 
life insurance Salesman is called upon 
to make reference to this law in explain- 
ing life insurance to a prospect. With- 
out the law of average in mortality and 
the knowledge of it there would be no 
life insurance as we know it to-day. 

“There is a law working in all things, 
and the laws operate upon the just and 
the unjust, as rain falls. 

‘Because of the nature of his business 
and because he is his own boss, the life 
insurance Salesman is apt to be moody 
and therefore fitful in his working. He 
is liable to talk of the law of average to 
others and forget to apply it to himself. 
As has been pointed out by many writers, 
there is a law of average in life insur- 
ance soliciting as sure as the mortality 
law upon which the life insurance Sales- 
man’s work is based. Those who are 
discouraged or puzzled at lack of success 
should put themselves under the law of 
compensation in soliciting. Note that all 
successful Salesmen write and speak of 
systematic effort, of industry, of the 
operation of the law of average applied 
to their own individual work. This law 
will operate for anybody and everybody 
who will work according to its require- 
ments. Intelligent, systematic, persist- 
ent soliciting will bring success. Sales- 
men turn and twist, and delve and pon- 
der and. give consideration to intricate 
schemes and campaigns and plans to 
bring success in their chosen calling; and 
all the time the secret of success is be- 
fore them—intelligent, persistent work— 
so simple that its absoluteness is over- 
looked. There are those who wink at it 
and hope to gain their desires by extra- 
ordinary cleverness and by use of scien- 
tific plans, but there is no substitute for 
downright application and worth, and no 
way to deceive a law of mental being. 
The law of average for success in life 
insurance soliciting will always operate, 
like mathematics or any other law—but 

















SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GFO. KUHNS, President 

















Return From Los Angeles 
(Continued from page 3) 


upon. One of the most 
features of that session was the presenta- 
tion of some new charts by 
Russell, one of which was to the effect 
that the average insurance agent only 
spent about an hour and a half a day 
in actual sales talk with prospects. That 
was ‘an eye-opener to some of the gen 
eral agents present. 


Theatre Good Place to Hold Meeting 


The holding of the convention in a 
theatre turned out to be a success after 
the convention managers understood the 
manipulation of the lights. The speakers 
at the start objected to footlights and a 
darkened theatre. The theatre was just 
large enough to hold the crowd, all seats 
being taken except those in the gallery. 

The attendance was a surprise. Los 
Angeles people themselves loyally sup- 
ported the convention. They did not go 
one day and then quit as has sometimes 
been the case in other cities. Conven- 
tions of the Pacific Mutual, the Mutual 
Life and the Connecticut Mutual held in 
California helped enlarge the life under- 
writers’ convention and there was also 
a crowd of more than fifty agents of the 
Lamar Life of Mississippi, who had been 
on a sight-seeing trip to the Grand Can- 
yon and other places. 

There were fewer company officers at 
Los Angeles than at any other National 
Association of Life Underwriters con- 
vention. They were limited to a handful. 
The New England delegation was un- 
usually small. 


The Daily Papers 


The work of the insurance daily pa- 
pers was particularly good and these is- 
sues were speedily gotten out. Thomas 
R. Weddell did the principal writing for 
the “Insurance Field,’ with Charles 
Dobbs at the printshop for makeup. 
Frank Post wrote the principal story 
for the “National Underwriter” with John 
Wohlgemuth doing makeup at the print- 
shop. 


On the New York Special 


Among those who were members of 
the party of ninety-eight which left New 
York for the Los Angeles convention 
were the following: 

Edward A. Woods, Ernest J. 
Mrs, Wibert Spence, W. B. Snowden, E. 
ensign, F. Houstel, J. W. Chapman, H. T. 
Burnet and son, Max Stein, M. B. Oakes, L. 
Bacon, Jr., J. Newman, A. G. Green, Mrs. Mazie 
Gitchell, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Clegg, son and 
daughter; C. Chapman, William Wood, C. M 
Foster, Meyer — Sam Sharger, A. B. 
Drown, C. B. Lackey. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Pollard, Charles A. Foehl, 
wife and daughter; Charles B. Knight, Mr. and 
Mrs. Winslow Russell, Robert K. Eaton, Paul 
F. Clark, Lawrence Priddy, son and daughter; 
Frederick H. Edger, Harry E. Morrow. 

2 Huebner, Miriam Sachs, Mrs. Felicie 
Ma Joseph Dd. Bookstaver, Dr. David, H. J 
Drees, C. B. Remer, C. A. Wanre, Mr. and Mrs. 
>, E. Blasser, Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Johnson and 
Nellie E. High. 


Clark, Mr. and 
». M. 





not by mere wishing or evocation; and 
certainly not by ‘cleverness’ in dodging 
work 

“This law is not in existence for the 
individual until the individual exists for 
it. Some are self-deluded and think they 
are working, and blame the law of aver- 
age. They would do well to examine 
themselves. They are doing too much 
‘planning’ and icicles the ‘footwork’ and 
the real head work until the never-com- 
ing to-morrow. Work faithfully for the 
law of average, and the law of average 
will work faithfully and surely for you 
— you success and fill your pocket- 
00 


interesting 


Winslow 
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Decides Legality of 
Accelerative Form 


A QUESTION OF DISTRIBUTION 





Massachusetts Passed Upon Mutual 
Benefit Form That Contained Special 
Form of Option 

There has been pending for some time 
in the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment a question whether the accelerative 
endowment policies of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life conform to the Massachusetts 
statutes with reference to the apportion- 
ment of dividends. Attorney General is 
R. Benton, in an opinion covering the 
whole ground of this question has de- 
cided that there is nothing in G. L. ¢. 175 
s. 140 which prohibits the issuing of these 
Mutual Benefit forms. 

The Massachusetts law provides for 
the distribution to participating policies 
to be made annually. 

The policy of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company contains the follow- 
ing provision as to annual dividends: 

“Upon payment of the second year’s 

premium and at the end of the sec- 

ond and each’ subsequent Policy 





year, while this Policy is in force, 
and at the end of each complete 
vear of Extended Insurance, this 


Policy or such Extended Insurance 
will be credited with such Dividends, 
including the portion of the divisible 
surplus accruing thereon, as may be 
apportioned by the Directors. Divi- 
dends thus credited, except in the 
case of Extended Insurance, may be 
applied in reduction of Premiums, or 
upon the Addition, Accumulation, or 
Accelerative Endowment plan. These 
options will be available each year, 
except that Dividends cannot be ap- 
plied upon any one of said three 
plans while there is outstanding any 
credit arising from the application of 
Dividends upon either of the other 
two plans. If no other option be 
selected, Dividends will be paid in 
cash. The stipulated payments 
under Settlement Option A or B, or 
the Insialments certain payable 
under Settlement Option C, will be 
increased by such Annual Dividends 
as may be apportioned by the Direct- 
ors, beginning one year after the 
maturity of the Policy, but such 
Dividends will be payable only in 
cash. 

“Under the Accelerative Endow- 
ment plan Dividends are applied at 
Net Single Premium Rates to the 
conversion of the Policy into a 
specified Endowment, the term of 
which will be gradually shortened. 
Upon evidence of insurability satis- 
factory to the Company this Policy 
may be restored to the original plan 
and the Reserve thus released with- 
drawn in cash, provided the security 
of any outstanding loan shall not be 
impaired.” 


What Accelerative Plan Is 


Inspection of the policy discloses that 
it contains the four options defined in 
section 140, together with what purports 
to be a fifth option, which is called by 
the company the accelerative endowment 
plan, says Attorney General Benton and 
he discusses the case as follows: 

This plan is, that, instead of using 
dividends in reduction of the annual 
premiums, the insured may, at his dis- 
cretion, pay his premiums in full in cash, 
the annual dividends being applied to 
convert the policy into an endowment 
policy and to shorten the endowment 
term without increasing the annual pre- 





miums. The company then agrees to 
pay the sum insured when the policy- 
holder shall have attained a certain age, 
or at his previous death, instead of at 
death only. As each dividend is ascer- 
tained and applied, the company issues 
a definite agreement to pay the policy at 
a specified date. 

The accelerative endowment 
ment reads as follows: 


“The current dividend having been 
applied on the Accelerative Endow- 
ment plan, it is hereby agreed that: 

“If this policy be continued in force 
for its present amount until the 

Paid-up Option date shown on the 
face of this receipt and be then sur- 
rendered duly receipted, the Com- 
pany will issue in exchange a Paid- 
up Participating policy for the 
amount of this Policy and will also 
pay in cash the amount then pay- 
able. The Paid-up Policy will be 
subject to any outstanding indebted- 
ness to the Company on this Policy 
and will be payable only at death. 

“OR, if the above option be not 
exercised and this Policy be con- 
tinued in force for its present 
amount until the Maturity date 
shown on the face of this receipt 
and the Insured be then living and 
if the Policy be then surrendered 
duly receipted the Company will pay 
the amount stated as then payable 
less any outstanding indebtedness to 
the Company on this Policy.” 

The Precise question is whether the 
addition of this so-called accelerative 
endowment option to the four options 
defined in section 140 is in violation of 
that section. 

1. Pursuant to Res. 1906, c. 11, the 
Governor appointed a commission to re- 
codify the insurance laws of this Com- 
monwealth. As this commission was ap- 
pointed shortly after the so-called Arm- 
strong investigation of life insurance 
companies in the State of New York, it 
may be inferred that one reason for pas- 
sage of the aforesaid resolve was the 
evils disclosed by that investigation. One 
of these evils, which was the subject of 
investigation in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois, was a plan by which 
policy-holders were induced to defer pay- 
ment of dividends upon their several 
policies for a series of years, in exchange 
for the promise of the company to divide 
such portion of the resulting fund as 
might be determined by the company to 
be applicable among the “persistent sur- 
vivors” alive at the end of the deferred 
period. The Massachusetts commission, 
in its report made in June, 1906, outlined 
at length the evils of this deferred divi- 
dend or tontine plan, which was in es- 
sence a gamble rather than a plan of 
insurance. 


Other Options Not Excluded 


It may be urged with considerable 
force that when the Legislature, by St. 
1907, c: 576, s. 76 (now G.. LE. ¢.. 175, ¢. 
140), enumerated four methods by which 
the annual dividend may be annually ap- 
plied, it excluded all other modes by im- 
plication. It is a familiar rule of statu- 
tory construction that an express pro- 
vision excludes that which is not ex- 
pressed or reasonably implied from that 
which is expressed. But all rules of 
statutory construction are simply guides 
designed to aid in ascertaining the legis- 
lative intent which are not to be blindly 
applied or pressed to a dryly logical con- 
clusion. No rule of construction can 
prevail against that intent if it can be 
ascertained. For the reasons hereafter 
set forth, I have reached the conclusion 
that the above rule of construction is 
inapplicable. 


agree- 











They are made. 
Ana, California, 


But our field man 
change his form of 





Plan. ] 
additional under the Monthly Premium Plan. 


POLICYHOLDERS ARE NOT BORN— 


Once made, 


One of the Lincoln National Life policyholders at Santa 
decided to drop his policy 
lack the ready money for the third annual premium. 
there, G. J. 
payment to the 
He not only saved the business but wrote the policyholder $4,000 


Lincoln National Life field men are 
Plan is another good reason why it pays to 


they are worth keeping. 
because he 


Gilbert, advised him to 
Monthly Premium 


sure that their Monthly Premium 
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Lincoln Life Building 














The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Naw More Than $325,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 














St. 1907, c. 576, s. 75, now G. L., c. 175, 
s. 132, enumerates ten provisions which 
must be included “in substance” in life, 
annuity and endowment policies. Clause 
5 of that section provides: 


“A provision that the policy shall 
participate in the surplus of the com- 


pany annually, beginning not later 
than the end of the third policy 
year.” 


It seems a that St. 1907, c. 576, s. 
76, now G. L., 175, s. 140, is intended 
to state in anentis detail the obligation 
imposed by said clause 5. It is signi- 
ficant, however, that clause 5 simply re- 
quires that “the policy shall participate 
in the surplus of the company annually.” 
The quoted clause of section 140 requires 
that the policy must provide that “the 
proportion of the surplus accruing upon 
said policy shall be ascertained and dis- 
tributed annually and not otherwise. . .” 
As a matter of grammar the words “and 
not otherwise” modify the word “an- 
nually” rather than the modes of distri- 
bution thereafter enumerated. If the 
Legislature intended that the enumer- 
ation should exclude all other methods 
not enumerated, it would have been easy 
to have so provided by express words. 
Under these circumstances, the fact that 
the words “and not otherwise” are so 
restrained as to modify the word “an- 
nually” acquires significance, especially 
when section 140 is read with section 132, 
clause 5. 

I am therefore constrained at the 
opinion that the quoted enumeration in 
G. L., c. 175, s. 140, does not, as matter 
of law, exclude the insertion of addi- 
tional options in a life, endowment or 
annuity policy relative to the application 
of the annual dividend. 

I understand that the policies issued in 
the past by the company have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by your depart- 
ment. Even if, upon reconsideration of 
the same question upon a policy newly 
submitted under section 132, you should 
reach the conclusion that certain policies 
had been erroneously approved in the 
past, the issue of such policies, in the 
past, in reliance upon such approval, 
ought not, in my opinion, to exclude the 
company from doing “new business” 
within the meaning of section 140. 

If, however, the company should per- 
sist in issuing in the future a policy in 
a form disapproved by you, upon the 
ground that it did not comply with sec- 
tion 140, and such disapproval should be 
sustained upon review by the Supreme 
Judicial Court, the company should then 
be excluded from doing “new business” 
within the Commonwealth. 


REMEMBERS OLD FRIEND 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President of New 
York Life, Figures in Pleasing 
Incident 


The “Western Electric News,” pub- 
lished by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, prints an entire page story of an 
incident of sentiment. The central fig- 
ures are Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life, and Thomas De 
Rusha, a master tool maker of the Haw- 
thorne plant of the Western Electric. 

Mr. Kingsley and Mr. De Rusha were 
boys on adjoining farms.in the Lake 
Champlain country. They had not seen 
each other in fifty years. The Western 
Electric printed a series of pictures of 
old and faithful employes. In glancing 
through the issue Mr. Kingsley saw Mr. 
De Rusha’s picture and wrote to inquire 
if he were not his old boyhood friend. 
The “Western Electric News” got into 
communication with Mr. De _ Rusha, 
found that he was; interviewed Mr. 
Kingsley; and printed the pictures of 
the president of the life insurance com- 
pany and the master tool maker side by 
side under the head “Reunited.” 

Mr. Kingsley says he is going to call 
on Mr. De Rusha the next time he is in 
Chicago. 


Non-Medical Risks 


(Continued from page 5) 


cials and medical directors, who orig- 
inally hung back and experimented with 
the plan reluctantly, and then watched 
the results closely with expectations of 
an adverse mortality (which has not de- 
veloped) are now among its most en- 
thusiastic supporters. 

The plan is not in reality a new one, 
for examinations have never been re- 
quired by the health insurance com- 
panies, on their policies calling for fifty- 
two weeks in benefits for any one ill- 
ness (which would aggregate $2,600 on a 
$50 a week policy); and while the prob- 
lem there is a somewhat different one, 
the evidence is clearly to the effect that 
the practice of the health companies in 
acting solely upon the representation 
made by the applicant, can be followed 
by the life companies, if they limit such 
consideration to the smaller amounts and 
the younger ages, and to business select- 
ed by their own agents, if even within 
those limitations they call for examin- 
ation in cases where the record is not 
entirely clear. 
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Address, 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 

ARTHUR E. CHILDS, 

Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capita), surplus and highest standard of reserves. 


President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 


Axman, 


Eager, 


newspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


sopies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
31.00 for postage should be added. Other 
sountries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class n-stier April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





STEWART’S DEATH 
There was widespread regret in fire 
insurance circles over the death of F. J. 
T. Stewart, of the New York Board's 
Bureau of Surveys, who devoted his en 
tire life to the scientific side of the busi 
ness. In addition to the splendid work 
he did for the New York board and in 
educating young men, his advice was 
throughout 


sought America by en- 


vineers, municipal officials, architects, 


manufacturers and others having a con 
tact with the physical side of fire insur 
ance. Quict, learned, erudite, safe and 
sound in his judgments, a gentleman in 
speech and manner, he was a most de 
sirable representative of fire insurance 
at conferences. If necessary to differ, 
he never antagonized; if in concord his 
opinions were given as if he were a 
member of the group and not a super 
critical, cynical superior or self-inter 
ested expert called in to set people right 
and trample over their opinions. In 
brief, he was a model who could well be 
copied by representatives of fire insur 
ance whose dealings are so often with 
the public direct 


LEGS SELL 


INSURANCE; 
DOES NOT 


HUMOR 


Henry C, Walker, a shrewd, modern, 
business philosopher who sells ideas to 
insurance companies, is author of an 
article in the life insurance section of 
Tue Eastern UNperwriter this week in 
which he discusses the influence of legs 
‘on salesmanship. 

Of all the qualities that go into the 
making of a salesman Mr. Walker thinks 
that leg power constitutes 25%; knovwl- 
edge of the business another 25%, and 
the balance is knowledge of human na- 
ture. As for training, he is pessimistic. 
He thinks there are a few men who can 
pick salesmen, but he feels that thev are 
rare and that most salesmen are born, 
not made. 

There is quite a lot in what Mr. 
Walker says about the influence of legs 
and the necessity of keeping moving if 
sales are to be made, but he under- 
estimates the benefit of training and 





Hart & Eubank to Run 
Aetna’s Life Agency 


APPOINTMENT OF IMPORTANCE 
H. D. Hart a Southern Manager of Biz 
Ideas; Gerald Eubank’s Wide 
Experience in Business 

Hugh D. Hart, of Little Rock, Ark., 
formerly a partner of Campbell & Hart, 
of that city, a general agency of the 
first rank, and Gerald A. Eubank, of 


Detroit, who has had wide experience in 
many branches of life insurance, are be 
ing brought to New York by the Aetna 
Life to manage its life department here, 
the firm to be known as Hart & Eubank, 
which will suecced Mowry & Reinmund 





HUGH D. HART 


After a quarter of a century with ihe 
Aetna Life here Mr. Mowry retires. 

These appointments are of the first 
importance, the new managers being ‘n 
surance men of wide reputation and of 
much more than ordinary ability, and 
it means that the Aetna Life here will 
have one of the most progressive offices 
in the country. 

Mr. Hart’s experience with the Aetna 
dates back to 1910 when he went to Lit 
tle Rock to work in the claim department 
of the Gordon H. Campbell agency ot 
the Aetna Casualty, formed a partnership 
rp Mr. Campbell under the name of 

Campbell & Hart in January, 1912, at 
the age of 22, opening the company’s 
first general agency in that state. Two 
years before that he had entered the 
insurance business as a fire and life 
agvent under W. E. Bilheimer of ihe 
equitable. 

A Great Agency 

Since 1912 the Campbell & Hart 

Agency has developed business for the 


exaggerates the value of knowledge 
Voltaire and Mark 
Twain knew all about human nature, but 
would have made poor 


of human nature. 


salesmen of life 
insurance. Cynics and humorists can’t 
sell insurance, but people who are very 
serious and can take their business as 
well as 


themselves seriously, generally 


succeed as salesmen, although, of course, 


_ hot always phenomenally so 


It is knowledge of needs and knowing 
how to satisfy them that add to the 
agent’s strength. To satisfy needs is 
knowledge of the business. Even the 
best natural born salesman cannot pick 
up everything from his own experience 
and one of the advantages of being in 
a live insurance agency is contact with 
other agents as there he finds stimulus, 
helpfulness and additional information. 


company in that State from a condition 
of no policies in force to that of 10% 
of all life insurance in force in Arkan- 
sas, notwithstanding that there are sev- 
enty-three old line companies operating 
there, some of them having been on the 
ground since Civil War days. Further- 
more, the agency has led all companies 
in Arkansas in volume of business for 




















GERALD A 


. FUBANK 


several years and has broken the State 
record for volume written in a_ single 
year, amount written in a single month, 
and number of applications written in a 
year. This is the agency from which 
J. S. Maryman, a million dollar producer, 
who led all agents of all companies in 
Arkansas in paid personal business for 
1923, works. 

Mr. Hart is a graduate of Henderson 
Brown College of Arkadelphia where he 
won two medals for scholarship. He also 
studied law at the University of Arkan- 
sas and was admitted to practice in all 
courts of the State. In Arkansas affairs 
Mr. Hart took a prominent part, being 
a director of the second oldest bank in 
the State, a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the college of which he is 
an alumnus, treasurer of the State Y. 
M. C. A., and a member of the Little 
Rock Rotary Club of which he was 
president for two years and the only one 
holding that office ever to be re-elected. 
He is also a member of the Little Rock 
Board of Commerce and a member of 
local clubs. 


Mr. Eubank’s Career 


Mr. Eubank, a native of Texas, who 
has devoted his time to life insurance for 
the past ten years, began work at 16 
with the Armour Packing Company in 
Kansas City. At 18 he joined the navy 
for a term of four years, on completion 
of which he became associated with the 
Connecticut Mutual Baltimore Agency 
and soon became its leading producer. 

In 1915, at the age of 22, he became 
general agent for the same company 
in the State of Virginia and held that 
position until the outbreak of the World 
War when he was commissioned as as- 
sistant paymaster in the navy. He served 
overseas and was connected for a De riod 
with the administration of war risk in- 
surance. At the close of the war he 
became assitant superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Massachusetts Mutual, in 
wh'ch capacity he worked for about a 
vear and a half, resigning to take the 
mianavership of the Detroit igency of 
the Canada Life, which he held until 
coming with us. During his first year 
at Detroit Mr. Eubank led the Canada 
Life representatives in personal produc- 
tion and has since personally written 10 
excess of a million a vear with a record 
for the first half of 1924 of a million and 
a half paid-for. Mr. Fubank is a mei. 
Ler of several focal clubs in Detroit aud 
helongs to the Deard of Commerce of 
inat city, 





THE HUMAN SIDE 








William Clarke Billings, manager of 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ment of the New York office of the 
Travelers, is featured in the August 6th 
issue of “Protection,” the company’s 


agency paper. Mr. Billings entered the 


service of the Travelers in February, 
1903, as cashier at Buffalo, N. Y. In 
June, 1904, he became special agent in 
the liability department at the Buffalo 
Branch Office. In 1905 he became super- 
vising special agent at Erie, Pa.; in 1908, 
manager at Dayton, Ohio; in 1910, man- 
ager at Duluth, Mich., and in 1913 at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ile continued as manager at Minne- 
apolis until October 15, 1917, when he 
Was promoted to be assistant Inanager, 
New York City. On January 1, 1920, he 

as further promoted to be associate 
manager, and on November 1, 1923, at 
the time of the appointment of John Me- 
Cantley as general manager, casualty 
lines, Mr. Billings became manager, 
compensation and liability lines 


* oe 


William L. Kick, superintendent of the 
eccident and health department in the 
New York office of the Maryland Cas- 
nalty, is spending a few weeks at Water 
Witch, N. iF 


2 * Ok 


A. O. Eliason, former president of the 
National Association of Life Under 
writers, led the field of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life for the month of July with 
892.600 of personal examined business. 
Mr. [hason is Minnesota state manager 
ot the company. 


J. H. King, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, has now also been appointed 
secretary - treasurer of the Canadian 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association at 
Toronto. It is of interest to note that 
the two associations are now practically 
amalgamated with one staff doing the 
general business of both, under V. Evan 
Gray, the permanent chairman, and Mr. 
King, secretary-treasurer, at 26-28 Adel- 
aide St. W., Toronto. 


* * * 


Glenn H. Johnson, of Syracuse, former 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is spending a few weeks at 
Oneida Lake. 

x ok Ok 
__ Roswell A. Mclver, of Galveston, 

Texas, has been appointed actuary for 
the life department of the United States 
National Life & Casualty Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Mclver is a graduate of Michigan 
University. After graduating he ac 
cepted a position with the National Coun 
cil on Workmen's Compensation Insur- 
ance of New York City, and for the 
last two years has been assistant actuary 
for the American National Life 


Insur 
ance Company of Galveston. 





Engelsman with N. Y. U. 





Ralph Engelsman of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has succeeded James E. 
3ragg as assistant to Griffin M. Lovelace 
at the life insurance schoo] of New York 
University. The choice will meet wide- 
spread approval in this city. Few men 
have done so well in life insurance at 
the age of twenty-five as has Mr. Engels 
man. To illustrate: in 1923 he actually 
wrote 160 lives for nearly $1,000,000. His 
record came to the attention of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
which asked him to address the November 
meeting. There his enthusiasm, fine type 
of mind, clarity of expression and manner 
of putting over his talk stirred the audience. 
He is a first rate psychologist and will make 
a valuable assistant to Mr. Lovelace, 
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Adjust Long Island 
Sprinklered Loss 


BIG LINES ON ROSENWASSER 


Companies Pay More Than $1,370,000 to 
Date; More L. I. Fire Patrol 
Units Wanted 


The big sprinkler loss of Rosenwasser 
Bros., Long Island City, has been nearly 
all adjusted and it was easily the most 
discussed fire of 1923, occurring in the 
last month of the year. One feature 
of the loss was that some of the com- 
panies had unusually large lines. 

The insurance was as follows: Build- 
ings, $1,002,500; contents, $3,051,500; 
profits, $620,000; use and occupancy, 
$500,000. Ansto Corporation—goods in 
the hands of Rosenwasser Brothers— 
$65,000. Total insurance, $5,339,000. 

With the exception of the use and 
occupancy insurance and that of the 
Ansto Corporation, which are now in 
process of adjustment, the loss has been 
settled as follows: Buildings, $58,534.20; 
contents, $1,035,451.22; profits, $276,918.51. 
Total, $1,370,903.93. 

Willis O. Robb, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, says the 
lessons of the fire are as follows: 

1. The importance 
nection from alarm 
lesson of this fire. 

2. Enclosures, decks or other obstructions to 
sprinklers should not be constructed without 
immediate notice to the insurance interests in- 


volved and immediate installation of sprinkler 
protection. 


of a central 
valves is 


station con- 
the outstanding 


3. Very heavy massing of stock, particularly 
heavy piling of stock of low combustibility on 
floor, even when technical rules are not violated, 
should be very carefully guarded against. 

4. The breaking of seals on control valves for 
reasons unknown or unrecorded should be coa 
sidered as a serious defect of management. All 
valves should be sealed and sealg broken by 
authorized persons for legitimate purposes only; 
a record kept of breaking of all seals, and 
valves promptly resealed atter all necessary re- 
pairs or alteration to system. 

5. The approval of the New York Board 
should be secured of all extensions to the elec 
trical equipment, especially of heating units be- 
fore placing in service. 


It is recommended that measures be taken 
toward the immediate establishment of Fire 
Patrol units to be located in the Long Island 
City territory. 


In a report on the loss the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange said in part: 

Stock rooms were habitually congested and 
aisle space frequently encroached upon. Fire 
doors were more often found blocked open than 
net, but this circumstance was no factor in the 
fire, as doors appear to have operated in a 
satisfactory way and prevented fire from ex- 
tending to other buildings. As a rule, recom- 
mendations made after inspection by this office 
were given little or no attention and_ small 
fires and water damage occurring at different 
times in risk were not reported to this office. 
In regard to maintenance cf sprinkler equip- 
ment, nothing seriously impairing the protection 
has ever been observed, with the exception that 
a valve at Orchard Street city connection was 
at one time closed for purpose of repairing meter 
and no notice was given. Pressure tanks were 
not habitually kept at proper level, but were 
never found seriously impaired. It was a not 
infrequent practice to construct wide obstructing 
decks, stock bins and dry rooms without notice 
and such rooms or obstructions were generally 
left without proper sprinkler protection for an 
indefinite period of time. The electrical equip- 
ment was frequently extended and new heating 
units installed without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the electrical department of the New York 
Board. 

The cause of the fire 
ascertained. It 
near paper box 


has not been definitely 
apparently originated at or 
machines at center of second 
floor. There were five machines, standing di- 
rectly under section of ceiling most severely 
attacked by fire. It is possible that electric 
current to glue heaters was not shut off when 
the operation of these machines was discon- 
tinued for the day, and that the origin of the 
fire may be traced to this fact. The machines 
were rather closely surrounded by wooden stock 
shelves containing shoes in paper boxes. There 
was reported to have been a large unsprinklered 
enclosure of frame and “Beaver” board con- 
struction closely adjoining, but this could not 
be verified. There was also reported to have 
been a similar unsprinklered enclosure directly 
above on the third floor. The paper box ma- 
chines, although situated at or near the apparent 
point of origin of fire, do not show evidence of 
severe fire in their immediate vicinity, although 
the enclosure, if any, has disappeared. 

The housekeeping was below the average and 
has been subject to criticism. While nothing 
radically out of the way has ever been re- 
ported to this office, the general impression 


gained was that the insured were not over- 
careful, even considering the magnitude of the 
plant and the volume of business. 

The supervision of the fire 


protection equip- 
ment has not been regarded as wholly  satis- 
factory, although but one valve has been found 


closed improperly during the past year—that 
controlling the city water supply from the main 
in Orchard Street; nevertheless the seals on a 
number of important valves have been found 
broken and occasionally missing without any 
satisfactory explanation. The valves kave been 
found obstructed by stock and in a few in- 
stances inaccessible. The general policy of the 
insured has been to ignore the recommendatious 
ef this office and only a threatened increase in 
rate brought any result. This was particularly 
noticeable in the matter of erecting decks and 
enclosures without extension of sprinkler pro- 
tection, and of installing and maintaining the 
fire doors at communicating openings. With the 
exception of the chief engineer, a comparatively 
new employe, no One on the premises apparently 
had much knowledge of the sprinkler equipment. 








SHEASLEY WITH WATKINS & CO. 

London Assurance Special in Western 

Pennsylvania Joins Pittsburgh Agency; 
Formerly With Great American 


C. M. Sheasley, who has made a fine 
reputation as a field man in western 
Pennsylvania, has announced his 


asso- 
ciation with Clarence V. Watkins & Co., 
of the Commonwealth Building, Pitts- 
burgh, general insurance agents. The 


Watkins agency is well established and 
does a large business. 

Mr. Sheasley was with the T. D. 
ler office, branch manager in Pittsburgh 
of the Great American. Following war 
service he returned to the Keller office. 
In 1921 he was appointed special agent 
of the Rochester Department of the 
Great American in western Pennsylvania 
from which position he resigned to go 
with the London Assurance as _ special 
in the same territory in January, 1923. 


Kel- 


J. W. CROOKS’ RESOLUTIONS 
Pennsylvania and Maestend Agents of 
Ohio Farmers Call Attention to 
His Co-operation 
At a meeting of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland agents of the Ohio 
Farmers, held in Wildwood, N. J., memo- 
rial resolutions were passed relative to 
the death of John Wheeler Crooks, late 
vice-president of the Ohio Farmers. 
They called attention to the splendid as- 
sistance he gave to agents and his work 
in cementing relationships between home 
office and field. His business life was 
characterized as unusually useful; his 

personal life as above reproach. 

In a page discussion of Mr. Crooks and 
his personality the Ohio Farmers in its 
agency publication, “The Broadcaster,” 
said in part: 

“He commanded the respect and con- 
fidence of all insurance companies. His 
courteous, frank diplomacy vastly aided 
in maintaining the fair reputation of the 
company among its competitors and his 
voice always won respectiul attention 
when he represented the cause of his 
company or of all companies before the 
Insurance Departments and the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners.” 


CAPITAL ‘ 
LIABILITIES _. 
NET SURPLUS oes 
TOTAL ASSETS. 


J. A. KELSEY, President 
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Single Agency Law 
Not Constitutional 


COAST HIGH COURT’S VIEW 
Act Had Been Called by Northwestern 
National an Abuse of Legis- 
lative Power 


The Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington has declared unconstitu- 
tional the law passed at the last session 
of the Legislature limiting each fire in- 
si.rance company to one agency in towns 
of under 50,000 population and two in 
cities of more than 50,000. This decisien 
reverses one in a lower court where it 
was neld that the single agency law 
Was constitutional. The Northwestern 
National of Milwaukee was the company 
which brought suit to test the law. 

The Northwestern took the position 
that the law was an arbitrary exerci? 
of legislative power and that the law 
violates a company’s right of contract. 
It was on this point that the Supreme 
Court called the law unconstitutional. 

In iire insurance circles here this de- 
cision is considered important, for it 
establishes a legal precedent against the 


cnactinent of single agency laws. The 
purpose of the law, of course, ts to re- 
strict multiple agencies and the idea 


is considered admirable among most fire 
executives and agents because they op- 
pose the unlimited appointment of locai 


agents. However, to secure limitation 
of agencies by law rather than by 
voluntary agreement meets with con- 


siderable opposition everywhere for the 
reason that most insurance men believe 
there is already too much legislative in- 
terference in the insurance’ business. 
They hold to the opinion that necessary 
reforms are more tu be desired through 
voluntary co-operation than through 
legislative enactment. 

lt appears doubtful now whether other 
States will attempt to enact single agency 
laws in the face of the Washington Su- 
preme Court decision. 


NOMINATED FOR GOVERNOR 


Samuel A. Baker, Jr., has been nominated 
on the Republican ticket for governor of 
Missouri. He was former state superin- 
tendent of schools and made an admirable 
record in that capacity. His nomination 
was supported actively by Governor Hyde 
and his brother, Ben C. Hyde, superintend- 
ent of insurance. 


FINALLY LOSES AT BASEBALL 


The Royal baseball team of 
met its first defeat in three 
to the Fireman’s Fund team. Suffering 
from that severe blow to their morale, 
the somewhat more humble “unbeatable” 
Royal nine then lost to the London & 
Lancashire. However, they are. still 
holding down first place in the Chicago 
Insurance Baseball League, not yet hav- 
ing had to play any more games. 


Chicago 
years, losing 


PARSONS BACK FROM EUROPE 


J. Lester Parson, president of the United 
States Fire, has returned from Europe. 


$1,000,000.00 
346,885.82 
1,083,573.96 
2,430,459.78 


GEO. Z. DAY, Secretary 
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GOV. SMITH PAYS A CALL 


Visits Henry Evans at Latter’s Fifth 
Avenue Home and Tells Anecdotes 
of Convention 


Henry Evans, chairman of the board 
of the American Eagle, Continental, 
Fidelity-Phcenix, and Farmers of Lowa 
insurance companies, who has not been 
in good health lately, received a distin- 
guished visitor recently at his Fifth 
Avenue home when Governor Al Smith 


called to pay his respects. The Governor 
was in fine good humor despite his de- 
feat at the Madison Square convention 
and he told the official 
a number of interesting incidents in con- 
nection with the the 
Democratic 


famous insurance 
historic battle at 
Convention. 

Governor Smith was accompanied by 
James J. 
of the Continental, who was manager of 
Governor Smith’s recent campaign. 


Hoey, a former vice-president 


EDWARD BOYER A SPECIAL 

The Pittsburgh Underwriters have ap- 
pointed Edward Boyer, Jr., special agent 
for eastern Pennsylvania and southern 
New Jersey, succeeding John A. Lance. 
Mr. Boyer was formerly associated with 
the Peoples National at their home office 
in Philadelphia. 
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High Tax Kills Spirit 
of Business Adventure 


QUOTES FROM. MELLON'S BOOK 


Treasury eenieii: Says Taxation 
Should Not Reward One Class 
and Punish Another 


There is ple nty of food for thought in 
the book on “Taxation: The People’s 
Business,” written by Andrew W. Mellon, 
generally recognized as a great Secretary 
of the Treasury, and published by The 
MacMillan Company of New York. 
Hlerewith are some striking statements 
from Secretary Mellon’s volume: 
viewed taxation as a 
means of rewarding one class of tax 
payers or punishing another. If such a 
point of view ever controls our public 
policy, the traditions of freedom, justice 
and equality of opportunity, which are 
the distinguishing characteristics of our 
American civilization, will have disap 
peared and in their place we. shall have 
class legislation with all its attendant 
evils. The man who seeks to perpetuate 
prejudice and class hatred is doing Amer- 
ica an ill service. In attempting to pro 
mote or to defeat legislation by array 
ing one class of taxpayers against an 
other, he shows a complete misconcep 
tion of those principles of equality on 
which the country was founded. Any 
man of energy and initiative in this 
country can get what he wants out of 
life. But when that initiative is crippled 
by legislation or by a tax system which 
denies him the right to receive a reason 
able share of his earnings, then he will 
no longer exert himself and the country 
will be deprived of the energy on which 
its continued greatness depends. 

* * & 


I have never 


The history of taxation shows. that 
taxes which are inherently excessive are 
not paid. 





The principle that a man should pay 
taxes in accordance with his “ability to 
pay” is sound, but, like all other general 
statements, has its practical limitations 
and qualifications. 

x * * 


It seems difficult for some to under- 
stand that high rates of taxation do not 
necessarily mean large revenue to the 
Government, and that more revenue may 
often be obtained by lower rates 

‘ * © 

The most noteworthy characteristic of 
the American people is their initiative. 
Jt is this spirit which has developed 
America, and it was the same spirit in 
cur soldiers which made our armies suc- 
cessful abroad. If the spirit of business 
adventure is killed, this country will 
cease to hold the foremost position in 
the world 

x * * 

High taxation, even if levied upon an 
economic basis, affects the prosperity of 
the country, because in its ultimate an- 
alysis the burden of all taxes rests only 
in part upon the individual or property 
taxes 

x * * 

High taxation means a high price level 

and high cost of living. 


* * x 
Initiative has always been the most 
valuable American characteristic. It was 


this spirit in the early colonists which 
brought them to America, not to find an 
easicr existence, but to enjoy religious 
and political free -dom, as well as to better 
their material condition. They faced 
death by savages and starvation in order 
to build up a new country. It was the 
same spirit of adventure which peopled 
and developed the West. And it is this 
same spirit extended into business that 
has made America the great and prosper- 
ous nation she is today. 
x ok * 
The United States is no mere happy 
accident. What we have has been 
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achieved by courage and hard work. The 
spirit of business adventure has built up 
in this country a civilization which of- 
fers unprecedented rewards to any man 
who is willing to work. But where the 
Government takes away an unreasonable 
share of his earnings, the incentive to 
work is no longer there and a slacken- 
ing of effort is the result. Tq share not 
at all in a man’s losses and to take one- 
half of his gains, making him work 
three days out of six for the Govern- 
ment, is to impose odds too heavy to 
be borne. 
ee 
The social necessity for breaking up 
large fortunes in this country does not 
exist. 
* ok 
Taxes affect the entire coutnry and 
there is no reason why their revision 
should ever be made a question of par- 
tisan politics 
* * 
A sound revision of taxes should aid 
materially in reducing the cost of living. 


NEW CATCHLINE IN AD 

Henry W. Ives & Co., 75 Fulton street, 
New York, used a catchline, brand new 
in Lloyd's, brokerage or company ad- 
vertisements, so far as New York City 
advertising is concerned, when in a rain 
insurance announcement the following 
statement was made: “All insurance is 
licensed.” 


TALKING POINT ON RATES 





Low Cost of Transportation Insurance 
Predicated on Company’s Right 
of Subrogation 


In a folder for its representatives on 
the subject of transportation insurance 
the Aetna Life says under copyright: 

“It should be noted that the attract- 
ively low rates at which we can offer 
various forms of transportation insur- 
ance are predicated upon our right of 
subrogation. Our policy is not primarily 
an indemnifying contract although it 
does, in many instances, considerably 
extend the coverage provided under a 
bill of lading or its equivalent. The prin- 
cipal value of our policy is that it enables 
the policyholders to know that, so far 
as he is concerned, losses will be paid 
promptly—that he will be relieved of all 
trouble and delay which, in the absence 
of such insurance, might fall to his lot in 
the event of shipping claims. He trans- 
fers to the Aetna the trouble, delay and 
expense of collecting from any public 
carrier and may well regard the security 
and prompt service guaranteed by an 
Aetna contract as well worth the rate 
we ask. He can be made to see that, if 
we did not retain subrogation rights, 
these rates would be much higher than 
they are. The basis upon which we sell 
the insurance gives him both security 
and service at a figure that should be 
and is most attractive. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

by Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..... . -*$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 





other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 
Net Surplus. *3,501,619.22 
Sr ..$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





enry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
ughan, 


Davis G. Vai 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
GirardF.<M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,949,854.39 
1,075,257.08 
. -$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 
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Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
we A. Snyder, Secretary 


. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Basectt, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ — 000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.90 





Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 








H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Fncmcrngy ‘Vice Pree 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. ‘and We West. Mer. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, 

A. H. Hassinger, 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 
1, CREE 2,938,245 94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 





Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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Stewart Was Trainer 
of Young Engineers 


HIS DEATH IS REGRETTED 
Belonged to Old American Family; Once 
With Westinghouse; Splendidly 
Equipped Insurance Man 


The recent death of F. J. T. Stewart, 
superintendent of the Survey Bureau of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, was a shock because while he 
was a veteran in the business in point 
of service he was so active in manner, 


so young in appearance and so vigorous . 


in thought that he looked capable of 
another twenty years of service. 
Engineers called attention this week 
to the fact that three of their leaders 
have passed away inside of two years. 
The other two were William Robinson, 
who was chief engineer of the Under- 








F. J. f. STEWART 


writers’ Laboratories, identified with it 
since its inception, and William H. Mer- 
rill, who was president of the Labora- 
tories when he died. Also, the National 
Fire Protection Association loses three 
of its props in the deaths of Messrs. 
Robinson, Merrill and Stewart. 


A Patient Counsellor 

The passing of Mr. Stewart means 
something more than the elimination 
from the business of a strong figure and 
great expert. He was essentially a 
trainer and developer of men, a pioneer 
in the education and preparation of tech- 
nical men for insurance survey work. 
Young men from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, from Stevens In- 
stitute, from Armour institute and simi- 
lar schools found invaluable training un- 
der Mr. Stewart and constant encour- 
agement as they were being initiated 
into the study of technical analysis of 
complicated manufacturing processes and 
fire hazards. 

So complicated is fire insurance be- 
coming that the scientific men in the 
business do not always have the recogni- 
tion which is their due, but Mr. Stew- 
art’s talents were widely recognized and 
he was regarded as a decided asset to 
the business. 

A more extended sketch of Mr. Stew- 
art’s career is furnished The Eastern 
Underwriter by Charles H. Fischer, 








ENGAGE J. BURR TAYLOR 


J. Burr Taylor, of Omaha, Neb., for- 
merly state agent of the Norwich Union 
Fire in that state, has joined the staff 
of the Underwriters Adjusting Company 
and is connected with the Omaha office. 
He was recently Most Loyal Gander of 
the Nebraska Pond of the Blue Goose. 





formerly chief engineer for the rating 
office in one of the companies in New 
Jersey and an engineer of unusually 
wide experience and versatility, now lo- 
cated in New York. 





By Charles H. Fischer 


F. J. T. Stewart was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in December, 1869. He 
was a descendant from the original set- 
tlers of the Lord Baltimore Colony. Mr. 
Stewart received his early education in 
the Washington public schools and in 
1891 graduated in the classical course 
at Georgetown University with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1893 
graduated from Cornell University in 
electrical and mechanical engineering. 
He then entered the Engineering De- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company at East 
Pittsburgh, and for four years specialized 
in alternating current lighting and power 
machinery when that phase of the elec- 
trical industry was in its infancy. 


Being well equipped with an en- 
gineering education and the special 
knowledge and experience gained during 
his four years with the Westinghouse 
Company, he became, in 1897, the elec- 
trical expert and general inspector for 
the Continental Insurance Company, for 
which position he was unusually well 
qualified. This was the beginning of his 
career in the insurance and fire preven- 
tion field. During his service with the 
Continental, at this time, he travelled ex- 
tensively through the South and West 
and made thorough examinations of 
hydroelectric generating stations, sub- 
stations and long distance electrical 
transmission plants in Colorado, Utah, 
Washington, California and other west- 
ern states. He also made a_ special 
study of the fire hazards involved in the 
processes of reducing gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and zinc ores, the beet sugar 
and tobacco industry. 

His Work in Chicago 

In the early part of 1900 the Chicago 
Underwriters’ Association selected Mr. 
Stewart as its Superintendent of Inspec- 


World’s Most Famous 
Liberty Document 


From the 


INSURANCE 


lt X - 


CHANGE of ST. PAUL we received 


the following: 


L want to thank you for filling my 
request for a copy of the DECLA- 


RATION OF 


INDEPENDENCE 


which has been advertised by your 
company. We have had it framed 
and it now graces the walls of the 
office of the Insurance Exchange of 


St. Paull. 


It is really a work of art 


and I want to thank you for it. 


(Sie’d) W.S. GILLIAM, Secretary. 


The John Hancock Company will be 


pleased to furnish copies of this famous 


historical document free upon request. 


Over Sixty Years in Business. Now 
Insuring Over One Billion 850 Million 
Dollars in Policies on 3,300,000 Lives. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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tions because of the special qualifica- 
tions he possessed. While occupying 
this position he inaugurated the system 
and practice of selecting as prospective 
inspectors only technical graduates, who 
were required to subscribe to a course 
of study and special training over a pe- 
riod of years. It is believed by many 
that this was the pioneer work of de- 
veloping technical experts as inspectors 
specializing in the analysis of the differ- 
ent large and complicated special haz- 
ards. After establishing the Inspection 
Department and Service of the Chicago 
Underwriters’ Association on a sound 
engineering basis, Mr. Stewart was, in 
1905, again called to serve as the Chief 
Engineer of the Continental Insurance 
Company. In 1909 he was appointed 
Superintendent of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which position, 
with all its complicated problems, he 
filled successfully until his death. It 
should also be stated that for a period 
Mr. Stewart served as the Acting Secre- 
tary to the Committee of Twenty of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
during the illness of Mr. Wilmerding, 
the first Secretary to that Committee, 
and for a period he also served as one 
of the engineers of the Committee of 
Twenty. 

Mr. Stewart was numbered among the 
most devoted members of the National 
Fire Protection Association. He has 
been recognized throughout the country 
as possessing extraordinary qualifica- 
tions and talent, and has performed 
monumental committee service. Above 
all things else he was a conservative 
and often, in an analysis, where others 
stopped he went on. He seemed to be 
endowed with the Davy Crockett spirit, 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” 
Those who have been privileged to work 
with him always recognized these quali- 
ties. 

During the period of 1911 to 1918 he 
served as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and as President from 1918 to 
1920 of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 


Attend Funeral 


Among those who attended Mr. 
Stewart’s funeral, the services being held 
in Summit, N. J., were John H. Pack- 
ard, H. N. Kelsey, Charles E. Case, C. B. 
G. Gaillard, W. E. Mallalieu, Ira Woolson 
and A. M. Schoen. Mr. Stewart was at 
his office on a Saturday, played golf on 
Sunday and died on Wednesday. 





NEW N. F. P. A. CHAIRMEN 


Nuckolls, Neale and Manning Named as 
Heads of Important Committees for 
Fire Prevention 

Three new chairmen of important 
committees of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association have been named. They 
are: A. H. Nuckolls, chemical engineer 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Chicago, as chairman of the committee 
on hazardous chemicals and explosives; 
J. A. Neale, chief engineer of the 
Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters, 
chairman of the committee on protec- 
tion of openings in walls and partitions; 
and R. E. Manning, engineer of the As- 
sociated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies’ inspection department, chair- 
man of the committee on tanks. 

Mr. Nuckolls succeeds George W. 
Booth, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and has had long ex- 
perience as a chemical engineer. Mr. 
Manning has been on the tank commit- 
tee for some time. The committee is 
planning a revision of tank regulations. 
Mr. Neale, who succeeds F. B. Quacken- 
boss, is a comparative newcomer to com- 
mittee work with the N. F. P. A., but has 
had ample experience in his line. 





NEW BROKERS 

A. B. Bing, Incorporated, New York 
City, has been organized with $20,000 
capital to engage in the insurance brok- 
erage business. Albert B. Bing, Leontine 
Sing, 215 West 92nd St., and Nathan A. 
Hurwitz, 151 West End Avenue, are di- 
rectors and subscribers. Charles L. 
Raskin, 233 Broadway, is attorney for 
the corporation. 
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Kvery fire insurance agent 


knows that to maintain a progres- 
sive agency one of the fundamen- 
tal factors toward its success must 
be the co-operative efforts of his 
companies in the adjustment. of 
claims and payment of losses. 
The Home of New York is 
unique in its loss adjustments in 
that it is the only organization of 
its kind at present that can extend 


a form of individual loss service. 








A Unique Loss Service 


This is made possible by a salaried 
staff of over sixty adjusters located 
in the various states and Canada 
who do nothing else but adjust and 
pay losses. 


This loss service operating with 
The Largest and Strongest Fire 
Insurance Company in America 
presents a combination of service 
and financial strength upon which 
an agency can build its own busi- 
ness and reputation. 
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British Judge’s Arbitration Opinion 


Bankers & Shippers Lost Case Before Justice Bailhache In London Court Because of Failure to 
Comply With New York State Law 


In the London trials in the case of 
the Bankers & Shippers against the 
Liverpool Marine & General to enforce 
the arbitration award of nearly $500,000 
in favor of the American company, Jus- 
tice Bailhache in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion, who gave judgment for the English 
reinsurance company because he con- 
tended that the Bankers & Shippers 
failed to act in accordance with the New 
York State arbitration law. of 1920, (and 
so the arbitration award was a nullity), 
delivered an opinion of international 
interest. 

The case was one in which the Bankers 
& Shippers Insurance Co., of New York, 
claimed £107,000 ($535,000) from the 
Liverpool & General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
alleging that the amount was payable 
under a reinsurance dated July 23, 1919, 
and was the amount fixed by an arbitra- 
tion award of June 29, 1923. 

Mr. Mackinnon, K.C., for the plaintiffs, 
explained that elaborate contracts were 
made between the parties with refer- 
ence to reinsurance business between 
them. These contracts contained provi- 
sions for arbitration in New York. 

An arbitration had taken place dealing 
with the matters disputed, and an award 
was made in favor of the plaintiffs. De- 
tendants now challenged the award on 
the ground that they were entitled to re- 
voke their submission and arbitration 
under New York law, and they further 
contended that plaintiffs had secured an 
invalid award by omitting to go to the 
New York courts for an order that the 
arbitration should proceed in the ab- 
sence of the defendants. Such an order, 
it was argued, was necessary under the 
New York Act of Arbitration of 1920. 


Text of Court Opinion 


Mr. Justice Bailhache, in giving judg- 
ment, said: 

This is an action brought by the Bank- 
ers and Shippers Insurance Co., of New 
York, against the Liverpool and General 
Insurance Co., and it arises out of one 
of the reinsurance treaties, with which 
these courts are familiar, made between 
these two companies, the defendant com- 
pany being the reinsuring company and 
the plaintiff company the assured. The 
treaty was signed on July 23, 1919. It 
was very shortly afterwards considerably 
amended, and the date of the amendment 
is October 1, 1919. Affairs went badly 
under the treaty. There were heavy 
losses incurred, and on August 24, 1921, 
the defendants gave notice, as they were 
entitled to under the contract to ter- 
minate the treaty. The treaty provided 
for arbitration. I shall have to refer 
to the submission more particularly in 
in a moment or two. 

In November, 1921, a demand for ar- 
bitration was put forward by the plain- 
tiffs in this case. No answer to that 
demand was made by the defendants, 
and, in January 1922, the plaintiffs ap- 
pointed a second arbitrator. The two 
arbitrators before entering on their du- 
ties communicated with the defendants 
telling them that they had been ap- 
pointed and asking them if they were 
going to take any part in the matter, 
and on March 6, 1922, the defendants 
sent a reply in which they declined to 
have anything to do with it and dis- 
puted the authority of the arbitrators 
and it is common ground that that was 
so far as it could be a revocation of the 
authority of the arbitrators to act on 
behalf of the defendant company. 


The arbitration proceeded notwith- 
standing. The arbitrators appointed an 
umpire. They took, obviously, very 
great pains in going into the matter as 
well as they could in the absence of the 
defendants. 

The award was published on June 29, 
1922, and it was upon that award, which 
awarded a large sum to be paid by the 
defendants to the plaintiffs, that this 
action is brought. There were one or 
two objections to the award, which I 
really have not troubled at all about. I 
don’t believe there was anything in them. 

One was that the award was not final. 
Now that depends on this: The award 
was very clear, and if I may say so, a 
model award so far as the form of it 
goes. But it does refer to the fact that 
there may be outstanding accounts be- 
tween the parties with which the ar- 
bitrators do not deal. They deal with 
everything that was before them at that 
time, but there are adjustments which 
might come forward in the future and 
with these they did not deal. 


Objections to Award 


It was said the award was not final 
because it did not settle all the matters 
in dispute. It settled all the matters that 
were in dispute that were capable of 
settlement at that time, and in my 
opinion it was a final award. 

There was a further objection to it 
and that was this—that submission to 
arbitration must be in writing and must 
be signed by the parties to the sub- 
mission. Now this reinsurance treaty, 
which was amended on October 1, 1919, 
was amended by a further treaty being 
put forward signed by plaintiffs embody- 
ing the terms of the old treaty with 
certain amendments which had been 
agreed on, 

That was not signed by the defend- 
ants, but the new treaty was by way of 
variation of the provisions of the original 
treaty. It was thought to be convenient 
to embody the alterations in the first 
treaty, and [ am satisfied that although 
the document was not signed all the 
variations were the subject matter of 
correspondence between the parties, and 
were all agreed to in letters from the 
defendant company, and so far as the 
objection that there was no submission 
i writing signed by the parties is con- 
cerned I think that objection fails. 

These were two subsidiary objections 
to the award. The real contest has 
turned on the construction of the Arbi- 
tration Act of 1920, a New York Statute 
of 1920. It is conceded that this re- 
insurance treaty is to be continued ac- 
cording to the law of the State of New 
York. 


Upon that law I have had the ad- 
vantage of hearing very eminent lawyers 
on one side and on the other, with, of 
course, the inevitable disadvantage that 
these eminent lawyers have diametrically 
opposed views as to what the meaning 
of this American statute is, and between 
the different views, with the aid of what 
light of reason I can bring to bear, 1 
have to consider what the true effect of 
the statute is. 

Before I come to the statute, I ought 
to refer to the submission to arbitration. 


It refers all differences to arbitration. | 


It refers them to two arbitrators, one 
to be chosen by each party, and provides 
that the two arbitrators shall choose an 
umpire, and it then goes on to say :— 

“In default of either party appointing 
an arbitrator within one month of the 
other party requesting it to do so, .the 
latter shall name both arbitrators and 
they shall elect an umpire. The said 
terms of one month, however, is to date 
from the day on which such notice is 
received by the opposite party. 

“Each party shall submit its cause to 
the arbitrators within one month of the 
decision to refer to arbitration, and the 
arbitrators shall give their award in writ- 
ing at the earliest convenient date. Any 
arbitration shall take place in New York 
unless otherwise agreed.” 

What happened was that defendants, 
being called upon to appoint an arbi- 
trator, did not appoint one. More than 
that. When plaintiffs had exercised 
their rights under the contract to ap- 
point another arbitrator, defendants 
repudiated and denied their authority, 
and so far as they could revoked the 
submission to arbitration. But it was 
provided that if defendants did not ap- 
point an arbitrator plaintiffs might do 
so, and they acted upon that. 


It is said on behalf of the plaintiffs 
that as the law now stands in New York 
it is competent for a party to a sub- 
mission who desires to go to arbitration, 
if the other party fails or declines to 
fall in with the submission and comply 
with its terms and comply with the obli- 
gations cast upon him—that the party 
who desires to proceed with the arbitra- 
tion may enforce the terms of the sub- 
mission, and do what the submission 
in terms permits him to do. 


Claim Adherence to Law 

In this case the plaintiffs say “it was 
expressly provided that we might ap- 
point an arbitrator, and that we did, 
and that the two arbitrators might ap- 
point an umpire, and that they did. We 
have gone to arbitration and the award 
is perfectly good, because as the law now 
stands in New York we were perfectly 
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entitled to do that on your default.” 

The answer to that is “Not so. Al- 
though the law of New York—the Act 
of 1920—does provide a remedy for a 
person who wishes to go to arbitration 
when the other side refuses or fails to 
perform his part of the submission, he 
cannot do so by making an application 
in a summary way to the court, and if 
the court gave him permission so to do 
then the arbitrators can proceed in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the submis- 
sion.” 

The essential difference between the 
two parties is this. Plaintiffs say: “We 
can go on with the arbitration without 
application to the courts at all.” De- 
fendants say:' “Not so. You can go on 
with the arbitration, but before you go 
on with it you must get the consent in 
a summary way of the New York courts 
so to do.” If the contention of the de- 
fendants is right, this award is a nullity. 

It has been suggested that the Act of 
1920 only has to do with remedies, and 
that the award would be a good award 
in New York, although perhaps unen- 
forceable there, and Mr. MacKinnon has 
argued that, inasmuch as this Act has 
only to do with remedies that it is a 
matter of lex forei, and that applying 
the lex forei of this contention to the 
matter, I ought not to have regard to 
the fact that in New York State the 
award is not enforceable, but to have 
regard to what would be the lex forei of 
this country. 


What Is the Remedy? 


nol 

This seems to me a mistake. It is 
true this Act deals with remedies. But 
what is the remedy? The remedy is a 
remedy which prevents the person who 
desires to revoke his submission to ar- 
bitration from succeeding in the desire, 
and the remedy is a remedy which en- 
ables the other party to go on with the 
arbitration and obtain a valid award. 
It is not a remedy applied to the en- 
forcement of the award. It lies on the 
threshold of the case and has to do with 
the ultimate validity of the award. 

The question in this case is whether 
the award is valid according to the laws 
of New York State. If the award is 
valid, according to the laws of New York 
State, I must enforce it. If, however, 
it is not valid then I have no right to 
enforce it either by the lex forei or by 
any other. law I know of. 

It remains to be considered whether 
this award was valid. What is the mean- 
ing of this statute? It is common ground 
that prior to this statute, according to 
the law of New York State, a party to 
a submission might at any time before 
the award was made revoke the authority 
of his arbitrator or of the arbitrators 
or of the umpire to give an award, and 
in that case render the proceedings 
abortive. So that a submission to arbi- 
tration was only binding so long as both 
parties chose to act under it. Either party 
could render it abortive before the award 
was made and, of course, not afterwards. 
There seems to be a difference of opin- 
abortive by the mere failure to attend the 
arbitration or some such default. But 
there is no difference of opinion about 
this that such intention as was contained 
in the cable of March 6, 1922, would have 
rendered the proceedings abortive but for 
the act of 1920. 

The Act of 1920 is an Act to prevent 
any one party to a submission to arbitra- 
tion from rendering it abortive by declin- 
ing to perform the contract which he 
has made to go to arbitration. It be- 
gins, Section 1, with the title section. 
Section 11 is headed: Section 11. Validity 
of Arbitration Agreements—The promise 
in a written contract to settle by arbi- 
tration a controversy thereafter arising 
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uu it has always endeavored to merit the position of leadership that it has occupied in the insurance world. 
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need not prevent box office receipts 


A Fire in a theatre prevents the sale of tickets 
and stops the usual income, but with Business 
Interruption Insurance a theatre or any other busi- 
ness may enjoy its usual profits no matter how 
bad the fire. 

Business Interruption Insurance provides a daily 
fund to cover your profits and fixed charges during 
the period of reconstruction that follows a fire. It 
begins where Fire Insurance leaves off. It provides 
an “audience” for your theatre, “orders” for your 
factory and the regular turn over for your store. 

Our local representative will be glad to explain 
how this protection can be applied to your busi- 
ness. Let us put you in touch with him. 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


100 William Street, New York City 


Since 1864 this General Agency organization has been a factor in the economical distribution of insurance protection 


ns opportunity for the sale 
of Business Interruption 
Insurance is almost unlimited, 
but there are hundreds of prop- 


erly owners who do not realize 
that such protection ts obtainable. 


The New York Underwriters 
Agency is helping its local 
representatives by advertising 
Business Interruption imsurance 
each month in “Systenv’’ maga- 
zine—a publication that reaches 
over 210,000 business men. 


Buy a copy of the September 
issue of “System.” It will con- 
tain not only this advertisement, 
but a special insurance section. 
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between parties to the contract 

shall be valid, enforceable and irrevocable 
save upon such grounds as exist at law 
or with equity for the revocation of any 
contract. 


Section 111—Remedy in Case of De- 
fault :—A ‘party aggrieved by the failure, 
neglect or refusal of another party to 
perform, under a contract, or submission, 
providing for arbitration described in 
Section 11 hereof, may petition the su- 
preme court or a judge thereof for an 
order directing that such arbitration pro- 
ceed, in the manner provided for in such 
contract of submission. 


Permissive Terms 


It is to be observed that Section 11, 
giving the remedy in case of default, 
gives the remedy in permissive terms, 
and it says that a party aggrieved may 
petition. In my opinion, having regard 
to the evidence on one side and the other 
of the New York lawyers, the key to the 
answer to the whole of this question is 
to be found in the right answer to the 
question, “Who is the party aggrieved 
within the terms of Section 111 of this 
Act of 19202” 

In my judgment the party aggrieved is 
the person who is indicated in the sec- 
tion itseli—the party aggrieved by the 
failure, neglect, or refusal of another to 
perform his obligation under the con- 
tract. It seems to me that the Act treats 
such a party who desires to go to arbi- 
tration as a party aggrieved if the other 
party fails, neglects or refuses to per- 
form the obligation under the contract. 

That seems to me to be the definition 
of the party aggrieved, and his grievance 
is the failure, neglect, or refusal of an- 
other to perform his obligation under the 
contract. That, I think, is the key to the 
whole position. 

The argument and opinion of the law- 
yers called for the defendants was to the 
effect that a party to an arbitration may 
go on although the other party fails, 
neglects, or refuses, without recourse to 
the courts. That opinion is based really 
upon two words. It is based upon the 
word irrevocable in Section 2 and on the 
permissive word may in Section 3. 


They say that this Act makes a sub- 
mission to — for the first time 
irrevocable. , therefore, it can’t be re- 
voked, to ne Non a submission to arbi- 
tration is worthless. It is a nullity, and 
the other party to the arbitration may 
go on because they may disregard the 
repudiation altogether and treat it as a 
nullity. They say that is made perfectly 
clear by Section 3, which says the party 
aggrieved may have recourse to the 
courts and get an order to proceed. They 
say that it does not say must. It says 
may. That shows that he has an alter- 
native and need not go to the courts un- 
less he likes. 


But what are the alternatives which 
the Act has in contemplation? They are 
these. He may do one of two things. 
He may either wish to go on, and insist 
on going on with this arbitration, or he 
may say, as he could before 1920: “You 
lave repudiated the arbitration. You 
have revoked the submission so far as 
that can be revoked. I agree to the 
repudiation. I accept it. I won’t trouble 
the arbitration. I will go to the courts.” 


That is the alternative which is in the 
mind of the legislature when it uses the 
word “may.” It does not say that a man 
Must go to the courts. He might not 
Want to go to arbitration at all, because, 
he might accept the repudiation. That 
is why the legislature says “may” and 
hot “must”. 


Sut what the legislature seems to go 
on to say quite clearly is that if he de- 
sires, notwithstanding the failure, neglect 
or refusal of the opposite party to _per- 
form his obligation to arbitrate, he is no 
ionger in the position in which he was 
before 1920, and he has no remedy ex- 
cept the perfectly useless remedy of an 
action for damages. He is no longer to 


be in that position, but if he desires to 
Proceed to arbitration, we, the courts, 
will now help him, and if he will come to 
us we will, in a proper case, make an 
order that the arbitration shall proceed. 


If it proceeds it is to proceed in the man- 
ner provided by the contract. 

It will be observed that I have adopted 
the opinion of the learned counsel who 
were called for the defendants in this 
case. I have heard with great interest 
the evidence on the other side. It was 
very clearly expressed. But in my judg- 
ment the evidence to the contrary is 
really in accordance with the statute. 
It is in accordance with the statute as I 
should have read it and as I understand 
it. 

The ground of my decision is that 
prior to the Act of 1920 there was no 
remedy when a person refused to sub- 
mit to arbitration, but the Act of 1920 
does provide a remedy, and that remedy 
is that if the person still declines to go 
to arbitration he should do so after ob- 
taining the sanction of the courts to that 
effect. 

For these reasons, without going into 
the matter any further, I have reluct- 
antly come to the conclusion that this 
award is a nullity according to the law of 
the State of New York and I cannot en- 
force it here. I am sorry to come to 
this conclusion. It is certain that the 
arbitrator and the umpire took infinite 
pains to arrive at the right result. But 
there is this fatal defect. The plaintiffs 
did not go through this necessary pre- 
liminary step to get the sanction of the 
courts under Section 111 of the Arbi- 
tration Act of 1920. 

There must be judgment for the de- 
fendants with costs. 





American to Remain With 
Bureau; Tribute to Sheldon 


The American of Newark is to con- 
tinue a member of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau despite some rumors to the 
contrary following the death of Western 
Manager Charles E. Sheldon. President 
Jailey of the American has issued a 
statement to Western agents in which 
he says the company will remain with 
the same organization which Mr. Shel- 
don aided so in developing. Comment- 
ing on the life and work of the late man- 
ager, President Bailey said: 


“The work he has accomplished during 
his life stands out as the achievement 
of a great man. His strong personality, 
his sterling character and his devotion to 
business placed him in the leading posi- 
tion among underwriters of the West. 
We have lost a devoted friend, whose 
place will be hard to fill. I know the 
loyal support you have given him dur- 
ing all of these years will make you 
want to ‘carry on’ as he would have you 
do were he here. We have, each one of 
us agents, field men and officers, lost a 
very dear friend. We appreciate that 
the work he did will live after him and 
that it will be his wish that each of us 
continue our devotion to the interests 
of the American.” 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN ELECTS 


John Distler has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Baltimore American. In ad- 
dition to the election of Frederick W. 
Kakel as vice-president the following 
were also chosen vice-presidents : Gustav 
Kehr, H. A. Clark and Charles H. Coates. 
John E. Smith was elected treasurer. 
Edward J. Cook wes elected secretary. 
Control of the company was recently ac- 
quired by the National Liberty of this 
city. 





ST. LOUIS BUSINESS 


The July accounts current from St. 
Louis show a business loss in volume to 
the Union companies, as was to be ex- 
pected in view of the lower commission 
rates paid in relation to those of the 
Bureau companies. The loss in volume 
is mostly in the congested district where 
the loss record has been bad in the past, 
but some of the preferred business has 
also gone to the Bureau companies as 
they would demand a good share of that 
business together with their acceptance 
of the less desirable down-town business. 
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MARQU TTE 
NATIONAL 


RE wt ets COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
A good company for good agents. 
Assets Over Two Million Do 


liars 
Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400,000 








CANADA INSURES MAIL 





Begins This Service to Public on August 
1; Insurance Rates Are 
Low 

Commencing August 1, the Canadian 
Post Office started to insure letters not 
only against loss but also against dam- 
age and rifling, up to the sum of $100. 
The insurance charge is twenty cents for 
indemnity up to $50, thirty cents up to 
$75 and forty cents up to $100. Such 
letters must be mailed in Canada and 
addressed to a post office in Canada, 
otherwise such registration will not be 
accepted. 





HARRY THAW’S LATEST 

Harry K. Thaw, of Pittsburgh (of 
course, you have heard of him), who re- 
cently bought an old colonial estate near 
Winchester, Va., with a view of making 
his home on it, has joined the volunteer 
department of Winchester and has made 
the department a present of a dozen new 
helmets. 


LABORATORIES SPECIAL 

C. J. Krieger has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories to give special attention to all 
matters concerning insulated wires, cords 
and hose. He reports directly to Vice- 
President Small in New York and to 
Superintendent of Label Service Wel- 
born in Chicago. 








American Equitable 


Assurance Company 
of New York 


Knickerbocker Insurance 
Company 


of New York 


Metropolitan Assurance 


Underwriters 

of New York 

LARGE CAPACITY UPON AC- 
CEPTABLE BUSINESS 

FIRE—TORNADO — SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—CIVIL COMMOTION 
—RIOT AND EXPLOSION IN- 

SURANCE 


AGENTS DESIRED IN UNREPRE- 
SENTED TERRITORY 


Apply Home Office, 92 William 
Street, New York 











Brevoont 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 





E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 











SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 


INSURANCE CoO. 
Gesancenes ree. N. H. 










FIFTY-FOURTH 


PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January |, 1924 
Cash Capital $ 2.000,000.00 


Assets 11.275,.626.67 
Liabilities, except Capital 5.873,397.23 
Surplus toPolicyholders 5,402.229.44 
































Personal Jewelry and Furs 


| “ALL RISK” cover against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Broad, liberal form. Rates Attractive. 


MARSH & M°LENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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Auto Reciprocals 
On Agents’ Program 


MAKING HEADWAY IN THE WEST 


National Association Sees Two Ways to 
Combat Reciprocal Advance; Plan 
to Warn All Agents 


While the complete programme for 
the annual convention in Milwaukee 
early next month of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents is not com- 
pleted, it is known that one of the chief 
topics of discussion will concern itself 
with the activity of reciprocals trying to 
gather in wholesale automobile insurance 
on members of automobile clubs. This 
movement of reciprocals constitutes one 
of the greatest dangers that today con- 
front stock automobile underwriting 
companies and their local agents. How 
to meet this competition successfully in 
districts where it is present and how to 
prepare agents in other areas to meet 
the coming onslaught will be the problem 
before the agents’ convention. 

At the recent convention in Detroit of 
the American Automobile Association, 
which numbers members by the thou- 
sands in nearly every state in the country 
the president of the association went on 
record as favorable to the association 
going into reciprocal insurance. Nothing 
definite was done then, but it is believed 
that the American Automobile Associa- 
tion contemplates within the next year or 
two a nation-wide drive for support for 
reciprocal insurance. It is to prepare to 
fight such an inroad on stock insurance, 
ii it comes, that the National Association 
of Insurance Agents plans to warn and 
arm its members. 


The Situation in the West 


In Chicago, in Detroit and especially 
in Southern California have the auto- 
mobile club reciprocals been signally 
successful. Today about 75%, it is re- 
ported, of the automobile insurance of 
all lines written in California is handled 
by reciprocals through the American 
Automobile Association. The battle be- 
tween local agents of stock companies 
and thé reciprocals has become desper- 
ate. To offset the inducements of the 
A. A. A. the local agents have been in- 
strumental in forming a counter associa- 
tion known as the National Automobiie 
Association which meets all the service 
offers of the A. A. A, and in addition 
provides for the placing of partial or full 
automobile protection in strong stock 
companies. 

This N. A. A. has not’ been function- 
ing for more than three months now 
so that it is not possible to measure its 
success. It will require a long while for 
it to be sufficiently strong and influential 
to swing large numbers of motor car 
owners from the A. A. A. Local agents 
and other insurance men are, of course, 
members of the state branches of. the 
A. A. A. and it is a question whether it 
will be more feasible for stock insur- 
ance interests to push the development 
of the N. A. A., which is a rival organi- 
zation, or to try to convert from within 
members of the A. A. A. against the 
reciprocal idea of automobile insurance. 

Opinion is divided on this question, 
and it will be for those agents going to 
Milwaukee to try to decide on which 
course they will choose. But whatever 
means are chosen’ to oppose the growth 
of reciprocal insurance the principal 
factor which the leaders of the agents’ 
association are trying:to drive home is 
the reality of the danger to every agent 
who writes not only automobile insur- 
ance but every other line. In the past 
the contention has been that insurance 
agents are unconcerned with problems 
not immediately touching their pocket- 
books adversely, and then when they are 
hit they lack the proper means to resist. 
Believing firmly in the superiority of 
stock insurance over reciprocal insur- 
ance >the National Association seeks a 
means for convincingly demonstrating 
this truth to the mass of automobile 
owners of this country. 


N. Y. PREMIUMS OFF 6% 


Figures Cover Manhattan and Bronx for 
First 6 Months of 1923; Home 
Leading Company 


For the first six months of 1924 fire 
premiums on property located in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx totaled $17,776,421, 
as compared with $18,889,073 for the same 
period last year, thus indicating a de- 
crease of about 6%. These figures are 
compiled: for the Fire Patrol. Never- 
theless, despite the decrease the business 
written this year has been exceeded in 
volume by only two years, 1923 and 1920, 
the latter being the record year. 

As far as individual companies are 
concerned the Home leads with $936,844, 
with the Great American second, Con 
tinental third, Liverpool & London & 


Globe fourth, and United 
fifth. The United States alone showed 
an increase over last year, writing $502, 
357 this year and $397,468 in 1923. 

Among the agencies Crum & Forster 
led with $1,013,930 in premiums for the 
first six months of this year. Follow- 
ing in order are the Central Fire Agency, 
Wallace Reid & Co., Hoey & Ellison, 
Newman & MacBain, Darby, Hooper & 
McDaniel, Willard S. Brown & Co., and 
so on down the line of well-known local 
agencies. 


ADJUSTERS INCORPORATE 
Strauss & Heller, Inc., New York City, 
have incorporated with a capital of $50,- 
QOO as insurance adjusters. Louis Strauss, 
H. H. Heller, and Julius Schwartz, of 
srooklyn, are directors. 


YO UY” 


States Fire 


NIAGARA QUITS C. F. U. A. 

The Niagara Fire has quit the Cana- 
dian Fire Underwriters’ Association be- 
cause of alleged indifference on the part 
of some of the members to serious in- 
fractions of the rules. The commission 
question is another matter which prompt- 
cd the Niagara to withdraw. In a re- 
cent letter to the Association Canadian, 
Manager W. E. Findlay of the Niagara 
sets forth several grievances, among 
which is unnecessary annoyance and lack 
of proper service on the part of the As- 
sociation. The company’s resignation will 
take effect at the end of three months as 
provided by the rules of the Association. 
Shere is said to have been trouble within 
the ranks of the Asseciation for several 
months and a few other companies have 
resigned but that of the Niagara is the 
most important. 
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Arbitration For 
Insurance Claims 


COMMITTEE Is INVESTIGATING 


Hervey J. Drake ‘iveees Aims of 
Society and Possible Extension in 
Insurance Field 


That insurance companies are inter 
ested in the question of arbitration is 
evidenced by the fact that recently about 
twenty-five representatives of casualty 
companies attended a luncheon at the 
Lawyers Club given by Judge Moses H. 
Grossman, head of the Arbitration So 
ciety of America, to discuss that subject. 
\ full and frank discussion was had and 
at its conclusion a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter and 
report at another meeting that will be 
held in the fall. 

“It is hoped that these conferences 
will not only lead to greater interest in 
arbitration by the casualty companies 
but will also lead to the extension of ar 
bitration into the insurance field) gen 
erally,” stated Hervey J. Drake, of 
House, Grossman and Vorhaus, and 
former counsel of the New York insur 
ance Department, in an article, prepared 
for THe Kastern UNberRwRrITER in which 
he points out some of the Society's aims 
and discusses the question of arbitration 
of claims arising under insurance con 
tracts. 

Aims of Society 

Mr. Drake's article follows: 

“The aims of the Society, as contained 
in its charter are: To conduct a nation 
wide campaign of education in promotion 
of the general cause of arbitration, ad 
vocating its proper use in the determina 
tion of all differences and controversies ; 
to bring about the enactment in all the 
States of the Union of a uniform arbi 
tration law, framed in agreement with 
the Arbitration Law of the State of 
New York, and to organize and operate 
in New York City, and later in other 
large cities throughout the country, as 
enabling laws are enacted, Tribunals of 
Arbitration for the speedy, inexpensive 
and just determination of all business 
controversies. 

“As a result of the activities. of the 
Society over fifty trade and business or 
ganizations in greater New York, and 
civic organizations throughout the State, 
have already established or are now plan 
ning to establish Boards of Arbitration 
under the counsel and advice of the 
Arbitration Society for the purpose of 
adjusting differences among their mem 
bers or to establish public Arbitration 
Tribunals. Of these perhaps the greatest 
industry or organization which has un 
dertaken the work of establishing its 
own Arbitration Boards is the Motion 
Picture Industry. 

“About a year and one-half ago, this 
industry established throughout the 
country various regional Arbitration 
Boards for the purpose of adjusting 
through arbitration, instead of litigation, 
the various business differences and 
controversies arising between producers, 
distributors and exhibitors of photoplay 
films. At a dinner of the Arbitration So 
ciety of America, Charles C. Pettijohn, 
General Counsel of the Films Board of 
lrade, gave an official report of the re 
sults of arbitration in this great indus 
try. Their report showed that during the 
first year the Arbitration Boards estab 


lished by it heard and disposed of more 
than 5,000 cases, the records of the New 
York City Arbitration Board alone show- 
ing more than 500 cases disposed of dur- 
ing this period. Aside from these cases 
Mr. Pettijohn estimated that probably 
five tumes as many cases were disposed 
of, because of the uniform arbitration 
provision contained in all contracts, 
through discussions coming formally 
before the Arbitration Boards. Mr. 
Pettijohn stated that while the money 
saving in distribution costs during this 
period, because of the arbitration agree- 
ments, was conservatively estimated at 
$1,500,000, he believed a much bigger 
thing was accomplished, namely, the 
stabilization of the business and the bet- 
ter spirit of understanding and friendli- 
ness engendered. 


Establishes Tribunal 

“Because of the large number of per 
sons and corporations outside of the 
various trade and business organizations, 
the Arbitration Society of America it- 
self established a.) Public Tribunal of 
\rbitration, which is open to all citi- 
zens, Where, under the auspices of the 
Society, arbitrations may be held. As 
a result over 500 controversies have been 
arbitrated by the Society alone during 
the short time this tribunal has existed. 
Of this total 185 were settled at confer- 
ences preliminary to formal arbitration 
proceedings. In every recorded case the 
cost has been trival in comparison to the 
cost of litigation. Complicated cases, in- 
volving large sums of money, which, if 
taken to the Courts would have been 
fought through years of costly litiga- 
tion, have been legally determined in this 
tribunal in from two to three wecks. 

“One of the important results of these 
arbitrations was the great satisfaction 
not only to the litigants, but also to their 
attorneys, who seem to be expected to 
oppose arbitration. In every case the 
lawyers who have come before the Arbi- 
tration Tribunal have expressed gratifi- 
cation at having their cases so quickly 
and fairly disposed of. 

“Another important activity of the So- 
ciety has been that of establishing a 
board or panel of official arbitrators, 
composed of upwards of 2000 represen- 
tative men, engaged in all kinds of trade, 
business, and profession. From this list 
arbitrators are selected, although it is 
of course possible to select others, who, 
it is believed, are best qualified to con- 
sider and determine the particular con- 
troversy. These men are leaders and 
experts in the business, trade or pro- 
fession in which they are engaged, thus 
making it unnecessary, in most cases, for 
litigants to go to the expense of retain- 
ing expert witnesses. Leading lawyers, 
including ex-judges, can be selected to 
determine controversies involving diffi- 
cult questions of law. This is one of the 
strongest features of arbitration. It in- 
sures the determination of the con- 
troversy by persons of intelligence and 
experience, rather than by the usual 
tvpe of jurymen hearing cases in our 
Courts. 

Advantages to Insurance 

“Let us now consider whether arbi- 
tration will be feasible and practicable 
in the determination of controversies 
arising under insurance contracts. If it 
will be, there can be no doubt that not 
only will there be an enormous money 
saving, but the ill-feeling existing on the 
part of the insuring public toward insur- 
ance carriers should largely be removed. 


After giving careful study to this subject 
and discussing it with insurance men, I 
helieve there i is no good reason why most 
claiins arising under all kinds of two 
party insurance contracts should not be 
determined with great satisfaction to the 
parties by arbitration tribunals. The con- 
troversies arising under various property 
damage policies and under life, health, 
accident and burglary and theft policies 
as well as many bonds, invariably relate 
to disputed questions of fact, which 
alone or, considered in connection with 
certain provisions of the policy, the in- 
surers believe relieve them from liability. 
Arbitrators surely can determine these 
questions as well, if not better, than 
juries. 

“In all of these cases, able lawyers in- 
cluding ex-judges can be selected to de- 
cide questions of law or to construe dif- 
fleult provisions of policies, if it seems 
advisable. The advantages to both 
parties of a quick trial and of the avail- 
ability of witnesses who can testify with 
the facts fresh in their minds, will exist 
here. Those hearing the issues will de- 
cide according to the facts without being 
influenced by the oratorical ability of 
the respective counsel, or by sympathy 
for the insured, or prejudice against the 
insurers, so that companies will no longer 
be required to try their cases for the 
appeal as they now do. The arbitrators 
will have more freedom in ascertaining 
the true facts of the case, as well as the 
character and reliability of the witness, 
and the award will be final except for the 
causes specified in the Civil Practice 
Act. What objections then can there be 
either by the insured or the insurer to 
the arbitration of the average con- 
troversy arising under these policies? 


Some Objections 


“It is sometimes claimed that the in- 
surers do not wish to try cases speedily 
because they hope to exhaust the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of itg man- 
ment ant the management o 
HAN is an absolute assurance of 
the getin. l of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
CH eo HIGLEY oo 

JAR RVIS retary 
WILLIAM ORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen Agents 
Metropolitan District 
% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 


States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 








‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’’ 

















215TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














1871 


$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1924 
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CAPITAL PAID IN 
FORE DOPE ics ccccrcsivencs 


CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND 
ASSETS 


F. D. Layton, Vice: President 








National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 


RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 


TOTAL SURPLUS TO POL ICYHOLDERS 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


500,000.00 
ran dotea +» 32,200.948.35 
11,601,570.58 
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Essential to the NATIONS Daily Life 


ee is so universally identified with 
the industrial and social activities of the 
Nation as the great horde of automobiles that 
have transformed the country into a broad 
bustling highway. Few people realize the 
extent to which the manufacture, operation 
and maintenance of this vast army is depen- 
dent upon Insurance. 


Without its protection, factories could not 
carry on such tremendous production. Trans- 
porting each automobile would be a costly 
hazard. Financing would be out of the ques- 


tion. The ultimate price would be prohibitive, 
and the risk of owning a car too great almost 
to be borne by the average individual. Insur- 
ance has largely been instrumental in the 
development of this great National boon. 


The work of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe in every branch of automotive endeavor 
is insurance history. Its transactions with 
factories and countless owners have added 
immeasurably to the reputation of the L. 
& L. & G. as an organization of National 
service. 
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Patterns Covered 
In Spite of Exceptions 


NEW JERSEY | COURT HOLDS 


Rider On Policy fo Clothing Manu- 
facturer Supersedes Clause In 
Body of Policy 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals has reversed the judgment of 
the Supreme Court and affirmed that of 
the Court of Common Pleas in the case 
of the Excello Clothing Company against 
the Marquette National Fire. 
erage clause on the merchandise form 


The cov- 


attached to a policy of fire insurance 
provided for a lability of “nil” on stock 
and merchandise, and $2,500 on furni- 
ture and fixtures and a number of other 
kinds of articles, “and all tools, utensils, 
articles, implements and appurtenances 
used in the business not herein speci- 
fically mentioned.” 

The court now holds that the policy 
covered paper patterns used in the busi- 
ness of a manufacturing clothier, al- 
though the word “patterns” occurred in 
a list of articles in the printed body of 
the policy, as to which the printed por- 
tion provided the company should not be 
liable “unless liability is specifically as- 
sumed thereon.” 

Joseph T. Lieblich appeared for the 
appellant and Ralph E. Lum for the 
respondent. 

Following is the text of the opinion by 
Judge Parker: 


Text of Opinion 


“The question is purely one of the con- 
struction of the language of a fire insur- 
ance policy relating to the description 
of the property insured. The special 
language of the rider or slip designated 
‘Merchandise Form’ and of the alpha- 
betical catalogue of articles not covered 
‘unless liability is specifically assumed 
thereon’ is set forth in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court and need not be repeated. 
But as we reach an opposite result in the 
disposition of the case, it is proper to 
point out in a prefatory way, that plain- 
tiffs business was that of a manufacturer 
of clothing, as distinct from a merchant 
tailor, and that the policy specifically as- 
sumed no risk whatever on the stock of 
merchandise, the word ‘nil’ being at- 
tached to that clause on the ‘mer- 
chandise form. The risk was therefore 
applicable exclusively to property cov- 
ered by the paragraph quoted by the 
Supreme Court. The decision of that 
court, as we understand it, while recog 
nizing, at®@least sub silentio, the rule that 
written portions of the insurance con- 
tract override the printed portions when 
the two are in conflict (26 C. J. 76) and 
the cogate rule, which seems fairly well 
established and which we think is cor- 
rect, that the ‘rider’ or special de- 
scriptive clause attached to a policy is 
entitled to similar preference, (Ib. 77) 
held that when patterns were excluded 
in the catalogue printed in the body of 
the policy, they could not be considered 
covered unless the policy specifically 
states that liability is assumed thereon, 
and that the policy does not specifically 
so state. 

“The language of the policy will bear 
a careful scrutiny. It says: ‘Nor, unless 


liability is specifically assumed hereon, 
for loss to awnings’ (then follows the 
alphabetical catalogue, which includes 
drawings, dies, implements, models, pat- 
terns, and tools.) The questions, then, 
seem to be whether there could be, and 
if so, whether there was, a specific as- 
sumption of liability on patterns without 
actually using that word therein; and 
perhaps whether by the rider, or by a 
written clause, the non-assumption para- 
graph might not be entirely overborne. 

“We think it would be contrary to 
sound canons of construction of written 
instruments to say that only a specific 
mention of the ‘patterns’ will avail to 
nullify the printed exception. Suppose, 
for example, the written part, or the 
rider, described ‘all personal property of 
every description contained in the 
premises, without regard to any ex- 
ception stated in the body of this policy.’ 
We venture to say that no alphabetical 

catalogue of exceptions would stand 
agaist that. If this be so, then it fol- 
lows that language can be invoked to 
countervail the alphabetical clause with- 
out specific mention of articles cata- 
logued therein; and the question will 
then be as to what language is sufficient 
to express an intent that the catalogue 
is to be disregarded pro tanto or in toto; 
and in solving this, heed should be given 
to the rule that in case of doubt, the con- 
struction favorable to the assured is to 
be adopted. 

Harris vs. Casualty Co., 83 N. J. L. 641 

Sohles vs. Prudential Ins. Co., 84 Id. 315 

“Now when the insured received and 
paid for a policy wherein the coverage 
clauses excluded stock of merchandise 
and included ‘ail tools, utensils, articles, 
implements and appurtenances used in 
the business not specifically mentioned,’ 
this in our view amounted to saying 
that neither the insurer nor the insured 
intended to stand on alphabetical cata- 
logues or itemized inventories, but that 
both intended to cover all ‘articles used 
in the business not specifically men- 
tioned, which indisputably would in- 
clude the patterns. It is true that ‘tools’ 
and ‘implements’ are mentioned in both 
the policy and the rider; but any argu- 
ment in this score is fairly met by noting 
that neither ‘articles’ nor ‘utensils’ nor 
‘appurtenances’ are mentioned in the 
body of the policy. The clause ‘not 
herein specifically mentioned’ has just 
been noticed. 

“The question is novel in this. state, 
and there seems to be no outside de- 
cision precisely in point. In Johnson 
vs. Insurance Co., 118 N. J. 643, the de- 
scription of coverage was ‘stock of 
cloth, cassimeres, clothing, trimmings, all 
other articles usual in a merchant tailor’s 
establishment,’ and it was held this did 
not include a merchant tailor’s patterns 
as against a catalogue clause excepting 
them. The language of the coverage is 
not the same in the case at bar; nor are 
the circumstances. In Lovewell vs. 
Westchester Ins. Co., 128 Mass., the cov- 
erage was on ‘fixed and movable ma- 
chinery, engines, lathes and tools’ and 
patterns for casting were held included 
as against a non-liability clause men- 
tioning ‘patterns.’ We reach the same 
result as in the Massachusetts case, but 
on the somewhat broader ground that 
the language of the coverage clause 
plainly indicates an intent to insure gen- 
erally all articles and appurtenances used 
in the business including patterns with- 
out regard to catalogued exceptions in 
the body of the policy. 

“The judgment of the Supreme Court 
will be reversed and that of the Common 
Pleas affirmed.” 
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Allow Broker to Pay 
Premiums on Policy SERVICE ‘Plus 


OFFER IS NOT CALLED REBATE to 


As Long as Client Promises to Reim- BROKERS 
burse Broker for Advances With 


Interest Charges 





An AGENCY OFFICE for the con- 
Smee pees venience of BROKERS— 
Attorney General Jay R. Benton of centile: 
acoan = 6 . ac > ra ¢ ; y Yr nour service 
Massachusetts has rende reda ruling for in the delivery of policize, accurately 
Insurance Commissioner Wesley EF. written. INSURANCE COUNSEL is 
Monk to the effect that an insurance 


furnished, whenever necessary. 

broker who promises his clients to ad- ALL LINES handled excepting Life 
vance premiums on their policies if they 

will agree to reimburse him for such ad- 
vances in monthly instalments with in- 
terest charges is not thereby violating 
the insurance law by rebating. This 
agreement between broker and_ client 


does not, the attorney general contends, ecaiees “a Kasniaie tambaninae- tie 
constitute a valuable consideration or 


inducement not specified in the policy. 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Following are.extracts from the inter- Phones: Vanderbilt 9390-9391 


George Leiste, Inc. 


Representing 
London & Lancashire Ins. Co. 
Law Union & Rock Ins. Co. 














esting ruling which is the form of a let- 





ter from Mr. Benton to Commissioner 
Monk: 

You have asked my opinion as to the 
legality of a certain course of action 
which an insurance broker proposes to 
take in connection with placing or nego- 
tiating policies of insurance. I under- 
stand that the broker proposes to follow 
the course of action noted in your letter 
with all his customers, both those with 
whom he has been accustomed to deal 
and those with whom he may do busi- 
ness in the future, and intends to make 
it known among persons interested in 
obtaining policies of insurance that any 
one desiring to place orders for insur- 
ance policies with him may avail them- 
selves of the benefits of his proposed 
mode of transacting business. You state 
in your letter > 


such advances in monthly instalments 
with an interest charge. 

“I respectfully request your opinion 
on the following questions: 

“1. On the facts premised is there, 
as a matter of law, any violation of G. 

c. 175, s. s. 182-184? 

“2. Does suhe agreement, as a mat- 
ter of law, amount to allowing ‘a val- 
uable consideration or inducement not 
specified in the policy,’ within the mean- 
ing of said sections, (a) if interest is 
charged and collected on the deferred 
payments, (b) if interest is not so 
charged and collected?” 


Violation A Penal Offense 


The sections are penal in their nature, 

“A certain broker proposes to agree and render both the broker and the in- 
with his clients to advance their pre- sured who violate their provisions liable 
miums to the company issuing their to the punishment provided for in sec- 
policies which he negotiates, and the tion 194, but under the terms of section 
clients agree to reimburse the broker for 193 the contract of insurance is not made 
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21.316,680.16 
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invalid by the violation of these sections 
by the broker and the insured. 

The primary purpose of sections 182 
to 184 is, as stated in opinions of former 
Attorneys General, to prevent discrimin- 
ations between individuals of the same 
class who may be applicants for insurance 
(IV op. Atty. Gen. 503; V Op. Atty. Gen. 
543), and to eliminate the evils of the 
practice of rebating, which is in itself a 
form of such discrimination. The per- 
formance of certain specifications is also 
forbidden by the statute, and among its 
terms is a prohibition against paying or 
allowing or offering to pay or allow “any 
valuable consideration or inducement” 
not specified in the policy in connection 
with placing or negotiating any policy 
of insurance. In the earlier forms in 
which this enactment appeared, brokers 
were not included in the list of those 
falling within the terms of the prohibi- 
tions of section 182, but they were added 
to the list by St. 1908, c. 511, and have 
been retained therein ever since. 

The essential problem presented by 
the terms of your communication calls 
for a determination as to whether or not 
the extension of credit to customers by 
a broker who advances money to pay 
premiums is a “valuable consideration or 
inducement” within the meaning of the 
statute, when the policy contains no pro- 
vision relative to extension of credit. 

To allow credit to another in relation 
to the purchase of something so 
might, in common parlance, be called < 
valuable consideration for the onc wo 
of the desired thing. Escape from the 
necessity for immediate payment in-cash 
is perhaps, in a popular sense, a desirable 
or valuable state. Forbearance to sue 
upon a debt due may even be a sufficient 
consideration for the formation of a con- 
tract; but the customer, upon the state 
of facts presented by your letter, is 
placed by the action of the broker in the 
position of a debtor—he is bound to pay 
the sum advanced in a manner and at a 
time fixed by agreement. He is not dis- 
charged from the obligation to pay the 
premium on his policy. He may even, 
under certain arrangements, be bound 
to pay the amount with interest. The 
customer's fundamental financial posi- 
tion is in no way bettered by the exten- 
sion of credit. He has not in reality 
received a consideration or inducement 
of value. 


No Discrimination Involved 


The broker’s offer is, open to all, the 
other policyholders are not affected, as 
the cash is paid into the treasury of the 
company, other brokers may pursue the 
same course with their customers; so 
that the evil of discrimination among 
individuals of the same class, at which 
the statute is primarily aimed, is not in- 
duced by the broker’s proposed course 
of action. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the business of selling insurance, 
like other businesses of similar magni- 
tude and complexity, is carried on under 
a system whereby credits are extended 
to customers by agents and brokers. Im- 
mediate or advance payment of money 
to be applied upon premiums or renewal 
charges is not customarily required by 
agents or brokers from their regular cus- 
tomers, but by a system of bookkeeping 
the customers’ payments are taken care 
of as they fall due and bills for such 
amounts sent to them and their accounts 
debited with corresponding sums on the 
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books of the agents or brokers. The 
relation of debtor and creditor is then 
established between the agents or brok- 
ers and the respective customers. An 
entirely different situation would exist 
under such circumstances and would 
exist under the facts outlined in your 
letter if the agent or broker were to pay 
the amount of the premium without 
charging it to the customer and without 
creating the relation of debtor and cred- 
itor. The pursuance of the iatter 
course would clearly fall within the pro- 
hibition of the statute, the customer 
would then receive virtually a gift of the 
amount involved in the payment of the 
first premium, his financial position 
would experience a gain with no corre- 
sponding obligation, and he would re- 
ceive “a valuble consideration or 
inducement” in connection with negotiat- 
policy. 


ing the 
Legal In Other States 

The acceptance of an interest-bearing 
note by the agent of an insurance com- 
pany, who in turn became responsible, 
either by payment or by a debit in mu- 
tual accounts, to the company for the 
amount of the premium, has been treated 
by courts in other States as if it in- 
volved no breach of prohibitions in 
statutes not dissimilar to those in our 
own. Ellis v. Anderson, 49 Pa. Sup. Ct. 
245; Northern Assurance Co. v. Meyer, 
194 Mich. 371. The giving of credit for 
a premium on a temporary policy by 
agents has been treated by our Supreme 
Court as proper, and the fact that it 
was the general custom in regard to 
such policies to give credit was recog- 
nized by the court. Baker v. Commercial 
Union Assurance Co., 165 Mass. 360. 
Unless the provisions of the sections of 
the statute under discussion forbid it, 
there is no impropriety in the broker 
paying the premium for the insured. 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, | am of the opinion that the pay- 
ment or the promise of payment of a 
premium by the broker, upon the under- 
standing that the amount thereof shall 
be repaid to him by the customer, upon 
terms mutually agreed upon, is not, as a 
matter of law, “a valuable consideration 
or inducement” within the meaning of 
the sections of the statute under con- 
sideration. 

I accordingly answer your first ques- 
tion and your second question, in both 
its parts, in the negative. 


(ee! 


What to Talk About in 
Fire Prevention Week 


SAMPLE PROGRAM 
Ten Different Topics Given From Which 
Orators Can Make Their Choice; 

N. F. P. A.’s Booklet 


IS GIVEN 





Fire Prevention Week is from October 
5 to October 11 and a handbook for 
guidance of those planning to observe 
the week has been issued by the Nat- 
ional Fire Protection Association. It is 
unusually complete. Not the least in- 
teresting feature is the sample program 
of a fire prevention meeting and the 
topics for discussion at the meeting from 
which a choice may be made. The sam- 
ple program follows: 


1. Music. Singing by children or ther 
chorus, or music by orchestra. (Handel’s. Fire 
Music.) 

z: Reading of the President’s or Governor's 
Proclamation. 

3. Brief Address. ‘The Need and Meaning of 
Fire Prevention.” 

4. Recitation or Essay (Humorous). ‘Set a 
Thief to Catch a Thief.””. (We who set the fires 
must now set ourselves to catch ourselves just 
before the act. Some talented writer of the 
town will find highly amusing situations in this 
development, calculated to hold attention which 
might not readily respond to more serious treat- 
ment. } 

lalk by, Chief of Fire Department. 
to Help Us 

6. Song, by Quartet or Chorus. 

7. Prize Essay. Reading and presentation of 
award. 

8. Brief Address. “Personal Responsibility; 
who is responsible for life destroyed by fire 
carelessly set?” g 

9. Fire Prevention Play or 
sented by school children. 

10. Music. 


“Ways 


Pageant. Pre 


The topics are classified in this way: 
1. Significance of the Fire Waste. 

Fire waste causes useless loss of life, 
licalth, employment, property, business 
good-will, natural resources and enforces 
undue effort and expense in extinguish- 
ing and insuring against fire. Give 
statistics of fire waste, and examples of 
fires illustrating the above items of loss. 
Show how the fire tax is really collected 
from and paid by every citizen. Why are 
European fire losses so much less? 


2. Conflagrations or Sweping ieee. 
Every North American city has a “con- 
fle gration district” or section in which a 
serious sweeping fire might occur and 
possibly destroy the entire city. A map 


of your city may easily be colored to 
show the hazardous parts, which the fire 
chief or local insurance agents can point 
out. Are there any extensive wooden 
sections? Are wooden shingles permitted 
inside city limits? Why is the wooden 
shingle a conflagration breeder? Give 
examples. In what direction are the pre- 
vailing winds? With the wind in the 
right quarter where in your city might 
a conflagration start? Are there any 
wide streets or parkways for fire stops? 
Are metal windows or fire shutters pro- 
vided in the walls of mercantile build- 
ings? What should be the function of a 
“fire proof” building? Give an example 
of such a building in your city. How 
may high value districts be best protect- 
ed? How do conflagrations complicate 
the fire insurance problem? 


3. Life Safety From Fire. 

What department or official of your 
city is responsible for safeguarding life 
in factories, apartment houses, stores and 
other places in which people are housed 
or congregate? Have you local laws or 
ordinances fixing such responsibility? 
Are the provisions of such laws clear as 
relating to city officials and property 
owners? What sort of fire exits are re- 
quired? How are the basements of 
apartment houses safeguarded? Are the 
lives of your school children safeguarded 
in your schools? Give example of local 
buildings, public or private, in which loss 
of life by fire might occur. 


4. The City Building Code. 


Are the present building requirements 
such as eventually to improve or lower 
the fire defense of the city? Explain 
why. What sort of construction is pro- 
hibited, and in what districts or zones? 
Are the fire limits as extensive as they 
should be to guard against the building 
up of future conflagration districts? 
What responsibilities and what powers 
has your building commissioner or in- 
spector? Are your building heights re- 
stricted? Is an occupancy license 
required to prevent hazardous uses of 
buildings for which they were not de- 
signed? Are unprotected window open- 
ings permitted in the high value district? 
Are wooden shingles permitted within 
city limits? In what classes of buildings 
is automatic sprinkler protection re- 
quired? 


5. The Fire Department. 


Have you a fire prevention commis- 
sion or is fire prevention a function of 
the fire department? Are regular inspec- 
tions made by uniformed firemen? Is 
the fire chief under civil service? Is the 
deparmtent free from undesirable politi- 
cal influences? Has the fire chief author- 


ity to compel cleanliness and good 
housekeeping? How does -he proceed 
where his orders are ignored? Has he 


authority to compel owners to eliminate 
conspicuous fire hazards and to render 
old buildings safe for occupancy? Do 
the firemen receive scientific training? 
Has the fire chief proper authority over 
the sale, storage, transportation and use 
of flammable oils and explosives? 


6. The Fire Marshal’s Office. 


Has your state or province a fire mar- 
shal? Is he given proper authority? How 
does he secure the demolition of old and 
hazardous buildings that are a menace to 
other property or a neighborhood? Does 
he make regular inspections? What are 
his relations with the local fire depart- 
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ments? Is he equipped to secure convic 
tions for the crime of arson? Has he 
been successful in obtaining such con- 


victions? If not, why? Does he carry 
on a campaign of public education to 
reduce the fire waste? If so, by what 
means ? 


7. Individual Liability for Preventable 
Fires. 

Are the laws in’ Pennsylvania, the 
charter provision in Greater New York 
and the city ordinances of Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Newark, N. J.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Billings, Mont.; Austin, Ran- 
ger, Cleburne, San Angelo, Wichita 
Falls, Greenville, Texas, which all place 
liability for the cost of extinguishing a 
fire upon the person who disobeys a 
fire pre vention order, in accord with jus 
tices Is the man who through care 
lessness causes fire loss to his neighbor 
liable to the neighbor under the common 
law? How do the European nations 
jiandle such matters? Should the man 
who has a preventable fire be regarded 
as an unfortunate or as a public offend- 
er? Should he be permitted to collect 
fire insurance for such a fire? Should 
landlords be liable for the fire safety of 
tenants ¢ 


8. The Individual Property Owner. 

What can the property owner do in 
dividually to reduce the fire waste beside 
co-operating in all good community act 
ion tor fire defense? He can guard his 
premises against outside communicating 
fires. (Give examples.) He can correct 
any existing defects in building construc- 
tion liable to spread fire within. (Give 
examples). He can provide inside fire 
protection and extinguishing apparatus. 
(Give examples.) He can study the 
hazards of the particular business or in- 
dustry occuping his property. (Give ex 
amples.) He can make sure there are 
no defects in his heating, lighting, ven- 
tilating or other equipment liable to 
cause or spread fire. (Give examples.) 
He can assure himself that the manage 
ment of the property is such that no 
accumulations of rubbish or other fire 
breeding conditions can exist. 


9. Automatic Fire Protection. 


Describe briefly the operation of the 
automatic sprinkler. Why is it a life 
saver as well as property-saver? Why 
should it be installed in basements of 
hotels and apartment houses? Should 
its installation in certain properties be 
made compulsory? Will an automatic 
sprinkler system use more water than 
the hose streams of the fire department 
in extinguishing a given fire? Under 
what conditions will automatic sprinklers 
fail to function satisfactorily ? Why does 
their installation reduce the fire insur- 
ance cost so radically ? 

10. Fires in the Home. 

What are principal causes of fires in 
the home? How are accumulations of 
Waste paper and packing material dis- 
posed of from the homes of your city? 
Does the municipality collect these as 
well as the ashes? Are movable gas fix- 
tures permitted? Is electric wiring in- 
spected? Are chimneys inspected and 
regularly cleaned? Have you had any 
home fires due to gasoline or floor or 
lurniture polish or stove polish? (Ask 
the fire chief.) What kinds of oils ignite 
spontaneously? What may a hot wall 
Upstairs opposite the chimney flue sig 
nifty? Why should walls and floors about 
ranges and heaters be protected? How 
should one look for a gas leak? What 
is the proper match for home use? How 
should the heating plant be looked after ? 
oy does the average man keep his 
bonds and stock certificates in an iron 
safe in a fireproof building and house 
his wife and children in flammable struc 
tures, without first-aid fire extinguishing 
‘pparatus or any training in the use 
Or it? 


PRESCOTT. BACK FROM EUROPE 

Manager William Prescott, of the 
Hartford in the South, has returned 
'rom a three months’ trip to Europe dur- 
ng which time he visited England, 


‘Trance and Switzerland. 


NAMES COMMITTEE HEADS 

President Kugene A. Beach of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has named the following as 
heads of the important standing commit- 
iee for the coming year: Laws and legis 
lation, Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, 
chairman; Conference with Fire Rating 
Organization, W. H. A. Munns, Syra- 
cuse, chairman; Conference with Casual- 
tv Bureaus, Edward H. Warner, Buffalo, 
chairman; Fire and Accident Prevention, 
W. Clarke Bagg, Utica, chairman; and 
Membership, W. EF. Boyd, Jr., Buffalo, 
chairman. 


MADE PARTNERS IN FIRM 

Charles M. Jerome, of Atlanta, Ga., 
southern manager for the Commercial 
Union fleet, announces that A. R. Wilk- 
erson and Wallace Cowan, assistant 
manager and executive special agent, re 
spectively in the Atlanta office, have 
been made partners in the business. The 
firm name hereafter will be 


Jerome, 
Wilkerson and Cowan. 


litty-eight years of service with one 
company is the record of H. H. Walker, 
secretary emeritus of the western farm 
department of the Home of New York. 
a celebrates his 85th birthday Septem- 
ver 4, 
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Our Lingo 


Every business has its own vocabulary and insur- 
ance is no exception. 
technical words as Radio, and we 
own lingo that outsiders cannot possibly follow the 
shop talk of two insurance men arguing over a com- 
plicated rating schedule. 


And it does happen, sometimes, 
pel phrases and words to wander into a selling talk on 
Rent Insurance, or Tourist Baggage, where they never 
should be permitted. 


With this thought in mind, we have issued an adver- 
tising pamphlet which includes Rents, 
U.& O., all simply tr 
for a sample and test it out. 
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Insist On Declaration 
Of Average Principles 


DESPITE ADJUSTERS’ ATTITUDE 


Shipowners and Others Appear Strongly 
Favorable to Revisions as Con- 
templated 


In his third article on general average 
conditions, Sanford D. Cole of England, 
who is writing for the “Post Magazine,” 
takes up the adjusters’ attitude toward 
the proposed changes in general average 


rules as contemplated by the Interna- 
tional Law Association. His article fol- 
lows: 


In the last article some account was 
given of the steps which are being taken 
by the International Law Association to 
bring about a revision of the York-Ant 
werp Rules of General Average and the 
enlargement of their scope so as to in 
clude a statement of principle. Some of 
the considerations which must be taken 
into account in settling that statement of 
principle were set out before going on 
to refer to more recent meetings held in 
furtherance of the movement organized 
by the Association. The object of these 
has been to draft a revised code of rules 
for discussion at the forthcoming confer 
ence at Stockholm. 

The International Law Association 
had, as already mentioned, prepared and 
circulated shortly before the war, a draft 
international code relating to general 
average. This was to have been brought 
before a conference at the Hague in the 
autumn of 1914, but that conference was 
abandoned owing to the outbreak of 
hostilities. The subject was not taken 
up again till a year or two after the war. 
Phen it was revived, and communications 
were exchanged with the 
\verage Adjusters. 

The Adjusters, however, appe ared to 
have set their minds upon restricting re 
form to narrow limits. At the annual 
meeting of their association in 1921, 
Hioward B. Hurd, the chairman, had said: 
“The desirability of attempting to de 
fine principle is open to question, but 
there is no doubt it would be a great ad- 
vantage if uniformity of practice could 
be increased by extending the York 
Antwerp Rules to embrace certain mat- 
ters of practical adjustment not dealt 
with therein.” 

Again, in 1923, Lord Sumner, in his ad- 
dress as chairman of the Ac Ijuste rs’ Asso- 
ciation, had remarked that “nothing is 
so little susceptible of being stated in 
the form of universal propositions as the 
common-sense principles upon which the 
caily conduct of business is founded.” 
He added that he deprecated any attempt 
to reduce a subject such as that dealt 
with by the York-Antwerp Rules into the 
form of an authoritative code. 

Nevertheless, the Adjusters’ Associa- 
tion, in October, 1923, appointed a special 
committee of adjusters and representa- 
tives of other interests to go into the 
matter, and the members of this commit 
tee, in January of the present year, at 
tended, in their personal capacity, at an 
informal meeting of the committee of the 
International Law Association, which 
had the matter in hand, when the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“That a settlement of the differences 
which exist with regard to general aver- 
age will be aided by co-operation among 
the business interests concerned, with 
a view to: (a) Formulation of rules of 
practice so far as the same are not now 
expressed or are insufficiently expressed 
in the York-Antwerp Rules; and, in due 
course —(b) The ascertainment and au- 
thoritative statement of the law of gen- 
eral average, so far as _ international 
agreement the reon exists or can be ob- 
tained, and that this meeting agrees that 
it will be of public advantage that the 
international Law Association shall con- 


Association of 


tinue its action with a view to promoting 
these objects.” 

Sbhipowners, as well as the adjusters, 
were concerning themselves, and, at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Ship- 
ping of the United Kingdom, on 22nd 
February last, it was resolved to join in 
the examination by the International 
law Association and the Average Ad- 
justers’ Association of the desirability 
and possibility of securing a greater 
measure of international uniformity in 
general average practice. 

It was urged by one 
shipowners’ meeting that they must in- 
tervene, so that what was decided might 
commend itself to men of business. 
Another member, referring to the differ- 
ences between English law and the York- 
Antwerp Rules, observed that a broader 
statement of principle was required in 
order to bring the law into harmony with 
these Rules. 

While shipowners in general have en- 
dorsed the view that the revision of the 
Kules should include the embodiment of 
a general declaration of the principles 
underlying the rules of practice, so that 
these principles might be applied in cases 
not provided for in the rules, average ad- 
justers, on the other hand, have, until 
quite recently adhered to the narrower 
view. Their special committee, while re- 
porting in favor of a revision of the 
existing rules, so as to cover the chief 
points likely to arise in practice, seemed 
to think that the consideration of a 
definition of principles might be deferred 
to some remote future time. 

It is true that at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Average Ad- 
justers, in May of this year, the chair- 
man, G. R. Rudolf, went so far as to ad- 
mit that a standard definition of prin- 
ciples of general average might be de- 
vised, should a demand for it arise. The 
objections were, however, in his view, 
many and weighty, and he spoke as 
though no demand had been made for a 
definition of principles. In so speaking, 
the chairman of the Adjusters’ Associa 
tion was possibly voicing the views of 
adjusters in general, but, in any case, the 
idea that the question of introducing a 
background of principle was merely a 
possible future problem, proved quite 
mistaken. Within a few days after 
wards, as will be shown in the next 
article, a formal resolution, adopted by 
representatives of the shipowners of all 
the maritime nations of the world, ex 
pressed a desire for the inclusion, in re 
vised York-Antwerp Rules, of a declara- 
tion of principles. 


speaker at the 


The less you think of yourselves the 
better and the sooner you get the — 
for serving others at home and abroad, 
home particularly, the better,—Dr. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard. 
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“Carrol A. Deering” 
Still a Mystery Ship 


DISAPPEARANCE NEVER SOLVED 


Boston Insurance Recites 
Story of Loss of Schooner On 


Diamond Shoals 


Company 


The Boston and Old Colony insurance 
companies of Boston were on the loss 
of the five-masted schooner “Carrol A. 
Deering,’ which disappeared under 
mysterious circumstances nearly four 
years ago. Nothing has been heard 
cince then to help solve the loss. It is a 
closed book and probably one of those 
marine insurance losses which never will 
be cleared up. In the latest issue of 
“The Accelerator,” the house organ of 
the Boston and Old Colony, there is a 
story of the mystery ship of Diamond 
Shoals. It follows herewith: 

December 2, 1920, saw the five-masted 
schooner “Carrol A. Deering,” under the 
command of the well-known navigator, 
Captain Willis B. Wormell, sail out of 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro bound for 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

She was off the coast of North Caro- 
lina on January 29th, making excellent 
time in a smooth sea. Sighting Light 
Vessel No. 80, off Cape Lookout, she 
hove to and requested the Light Vessel 
to report that she had lost both anchors 
and chains while trying to ride a heavy 
gale on the 23rd. A red-headed man did 
the talking and he did not have the bear- 
ing of a Master or an Officer. The 
Master of the Light Vessel thought he 
was a Scandinavian. It is believed that 
this man was the cook. As the cus- 
tomary procedure in such cases is for an 
Officer to do the hailing, and as the red- 
headed man made no mention of the 
Captain being sick, or having died, the 
circumstances were suspicious in them- 
selves. 

Nothing more was heard of the “Car- 
rol A. Deering” until two days later, 
when the Diamond Shoal Light Vessel 
reported a five-masted schooner, with all 
sails set, ashore off the southwest point 
of the outer Diamond Shoal. This they 
thought very strange as the weather had 
been fine and the sea calm. 

This discovery was reported and the 
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next day a coast-guard went out to the 
ship and was surprised to find it the 
“Carrol A. Deering.’ He reported every- 
thing on deck to be in perfect order ex- 
cept that one life-boat was missing. Be- 
low there were signs of the ship being 
hastily abandoned. A pot of pea soup 
was on the galley stove, and the ship 
parrot was still in the cage, the only bit 
of life aboard. 

The wrecking tug “Rescue” was dis- 
patched from Norfolk to attempt to save 
the schooner. There was little hope as 
ships are rarely saved from the treach- 
erous sands of the Diamond Shoals. A 
heavy northeasterly gale and a rough sea 
slewed the vessel in a difficult position 
where she was fast being covered with 
sand. 

The opinion of the different shipping 
men differed as to what became of the 

Captain and the crew. Some thought 
that they were lost by the capsizing of 
their boat in attempting to land, others 
thought they were picked up by some 
foreign vessel that never reached port, 
and a few thought that pirates had cap- 
tured them. 

On April 26th a bottle was washed 
up on the beach just north of Cape 
Hatteras. It contained a message pur- 
porting to explain the disappearance of 
the Captain and the crew. Written in 
ink and partly undecipherable the mes- 
sage read: 

“Deering captured by oil burning craft. 
Something like chaserx. Taking off 
everything——cufing (probably — hand- 
cuffing) crew. Crew hiding all over 
ship. No chance to make escape. Finder 
please notify (indecipherable——ats. 
of Deering——(word missing).” 

To this day the fate of the Captain and 
crew of the ill-fated “Carrol A. Deer- 
ing” is one of the great oie myster- 
ies of the seas. 











ATTACK NORSKE LLOYD REPORT 





American Claimants Who Were Barred 
to Test Liquidation Report; Amount 
Totals $331,833 


Claims amounting to approximately 
$1,000,000 made against the United States 
branch of the Norske Lloyd have been 
disallowed by the Liquidation Bureau in 
this state because these claims did not 
arise through business written by the 
United States branch of the company. 
Two-thirds of these claims, or those 
amounting to $665,416, were thrown out 
because the original liability was on a 
foreign policy and the claimant a for- 
eigner. However, American claims total- 
ing $331,833 were disallowed because the 
busine ss was placed through the London 
branch office or directly with the Scandi- 
navian home office. Whether the report 
as now prepared will be approved by the 
State Supreme Court on August 26 is a 
question, 

A group of American claimants, whose 
claims individually are so small that the 
costs of litigation and collection would 
be prohibitive were they forced to go to 
Norway to collect, are acting through 
Johnson & Higgins and other brokers 
in their effort to get repaid from the 
surplus funds from the U. S. branch. 


They have retained Rumsey & Morgan 
for the purpose of testing the action of 
the liquidator and are prepared, accord- 
ing to reports, to carry the action to the 
highest court. 
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Self-Insurers On 
Compensation Burdens 


AGAINST MONOPOLY OF LINE 


Oliver G. Brown, of New York Central 
Lines, Airs Their Views Before 
Railway Claim Agents 


The stock insurance companies are 
telling what they think of the growing 
burden in conducting compensation in- 
surance and what the self-insurance 
people think about it was recently de- 
scribed to the Association of Railway 
Claim Agents, meeting in West Baden, 
Ind., by Oliver G. Brown, claims attorney 
of the New York Central Lines. His ad- 
dress entitled “Some Injustices in the 
Administration of Compensation Laws” 
has been published by the Self-Insurers 
Association. Some of the injustices are 
outlined as follows : 

A man in New York State, who was a 
night watchman and carried his own 
lunch, walked to a waterworks a thou 
sand feet from the factory to get water to 
make his own coffee. On his way he 
was struck by a trolley. The award was 
unanimously affirmed by the Appellate 
Court. 

In a Tennessee case, a railroad em 
ployve going home from work crawled 
under a train and was killed. There was 
another way to get home but quite 
commonly employes disregarded it and 
made short cuts. Compensation was sus 
tained in spite of the fact the employe 
had incurred a hazard not warranted by 
the necessities of his employment. 

In a Pennsylvania case, an employe 
was expected to deposit a time ecard at 
a gate of the employer's premises. He 
left the plant by another gate intending 
to deposit the card when he passed the 
proper gate. On the highway between 
the gates, he was struck by an auto 
mobile and the industry was taxed for 
compensation. 


Compensation for Hunting 


In Ohio, an employe instead of cross 
ny a bridge spanning railroad tracks to 
vo from one point of his employer to 
another, and provided for that purpose, 
was struck by a train while making a 
short cut over the tracks and compensa 
tion was awarded. In Massachusetts, a 
clerk in a retail store left her depart 
ment on a personal errand and while 
purchasing goods in another department, 
Was injured, compensation was awarded. 
In Pennsylvania, claimant and his 
brother-in-law took a gun with them on 
a delivery truck. They stopped and 
hunted for half an hour and then re 
sumed their trip. Claimant’s gun acci 
dentally discharged and injured him and 
he received compensation. In Massa 
chusetts, claimant was making home 
brew and was severely burned. The In 
dustrial Board drew a fine distinction 
between making beverage for claimant's 
own benefit and for the kitchen help, 
then declared that any way claimant was 
berforming an unlawful act and denied 
compensation. 

In Michigan, an iron bar fell upon and 


bruised claimant’s big toe, and two 
months later he died of ‘lobar pneu 
monia. Compensation awarded. — In 


Indiana, claimant received a slight in 
jury and they diagnosed his trouble as 
a stone in the kidney. He died from an 
operation and they found he had a tuber 
cular gland not connected with an in 
jury, yet they traced the operation and 
death to the injury and awarded com- 
pensation. In Maine, a man while shove! 
ing snow was suddenly attacked with a 
heart affliction, and compensation was 
awarded. In New York a man was af 
fected with syphilis about fourteen years 
before an accident when he hit his head 
which they claimed lighted up his dor- 
niant syphilitic condition. He developed 


paresis and died. Compensation awarded. 

We had a man who ran a _ wheel- 
barrow off a plank runway, the handle 
struck and bruised his knee which lighted 
up a gonorrhceal affection, causing his 
death. We avoided a compensation award 
only by proving he was engaged in 
interstate commerce. In another case, a 
conductor was standing on the ground 
watching some cars couple. As_ they 
came together, a brakeman standing on 
the edge of a car roof fell therefrom 
and was killed. This frightened the man 
on the ground who died of heart failure. 
Compensation was awarded, but we ex- 
pect to win ultimately on a defense of 
inter-state commerce. 

Raps State Funds 

Mr. Browne 
by saying: 

“Now all these things paint a rather 
gloomy picture of the situation, but to 


concluded his statement 


~my mind they are bearable compared to 


what would occur were control and oper- 
ation of these laws entirely political as 


they would be if we had monopolistic 
state funds. The cost to the public 
would be enormous. State funds now 


advertise a liberality of payment to in 
jured men. Restraint would then be 
entirely removed. [very man protected 
by these laws would, through his politi 
cal or near affiliations, have a friend 
at court who would see that he got pay 
whether entitled to it or not. Ever the 
cost cyele would enlarge and we would 
develop into pure paternalism. 

“Paternalism makes a large appeal to 
human nature which generally is in 
chned to follow the course of least re 
sistance. Protective laws are necessary 
to preserve our people from the con 
sequences of individual stupidity, but 
people arep rone to accept any advan- 
tage which comes to them at the expense 
ol others and do not inquire into the 
justice of it. When it comes under the 
guise of law, or as a determination of a 
legal tribunal, it is demanded as a right. 
Even though our way is becoming in 
creasingly difficult, it is our duty as citi- 
zens and loyal supporters of the rights 
we represent to resist any unfair or un 
wholesome tendencies.” 


SUN APPOINTMENTS 

The Sun Indemnity has appointed the 
following direct reporting agencies: 
Charles A. Paterson Agency, Selma, 
Ala.; W. D. Hopkinson, Big Rapids, 
Mich.; Bragdon & Cook, Muskogee, 
Okla.; Culbertson & Roe, Inc., Lincoln, 
Neb.; Wood Huff, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Smedley Insurance Agency, Marceline, 
Mo., and H. H. Baker, Monroe, Mich. 

Far From Home 

The General Indemnity Corporation of 
\merica, headquarters Rochester, N. Y. 
has been licensed to operate in Arkansas. 
The Federal Mutual Liability of Boston 
has been licensed to operate in West 
Virginia. 
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U.S. F. & G. Raises 
Rates For Health 


COMMISSIONS ARE REDUCED 


Stops Complete Health Rider; New Dis- 
ability Policy Eliminates First Two 
Weeks of Sickness 


In an imporant announcement the 
United States F. & G. announces an in- 
crease in health rates and a decrease in 
health commissions. In brief, the 
changes are as follows: 

Ist. Immediate discontirftuance of the sale 
of the Complete Health Rider. 

2nd. Limitation of weekly sickness in 
demnity to $100.00 on any risk. 

3rd. Increase in the Health premium on 
the Realized Disability Policy from $8.50 to 
$9 for each $5 weekly sickness indemnity on 
risks under fifty years of age. 

ith. Increase of Health premium on the 
Pilot Disability Policy from $9 to $10 for 
each $5 weekly sickness indemnity on risks 
under fifty years of age. 

Both of these increases are effective as 
of October Ist, 1924, on all business, new and 
renewals. 

5th. A reduction of commission of 5% on 
Health premiums excepting Pilot Income 
Policy and new Disability Policy about to be 
issued, 


6th. Issuance of a new Disability Policy 

eliminating the first two weeks of sickness 

disability. 

Commenting on the action of the com- 
pany, William B. Hill, superintendent of 
the Accident and Health department of 
the U.S. F. & G., declared: 

“The absolute necessity for the modi- 
fication of underwriting procedure in 
Health insurance needs no argument. 
It is apparent to all who have followed 
the line. 

“Since 1918 commercial companies 
have been writing Health insurance at 
an average loss ratio of 65 per cent. The 
services of an arithmetician are unneces 
sary to convince any one that this loss 
ratio cannot maintain and business be 
continued. Entirely too much coverage 
has been granted for an inadequate pre 
mium. 

“The cost of all commodities and 
necessities of life has increased since 
pre-war days from twenty-five to one 
hundred per cent. plus, which is merely 
another way of saying that the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar has been propor 
tionately diminished, yet we have con 
tinued to renew Health insurance at pre- 
war rates. 

“In the 


meanwhile these insured are 
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growing older, and each year the organic 
disease hazard is increasing. Obviously 
rates must be increased and there is no 
justification in applying this increase to 
new risks only. 

“As for commissions. There are just 
one hundred cents in each dollar, and 
no legerdemain can increase that num- 
ber. Losses plus acquisition use ‘up 
those one hundred cents, leaving noth- 
ing for overhead, much less profit ; there- 
fore, we must reduce acquisition. 


New Health Policy 


“A word concerning the new policy. 
A comprehensive survey recently under- 
taken by the majority of the commer- 
cial companies shows that nearly 50 per 
cent. of all Health claims are for periods 
of two weeks’ disability or less. Now 
the income of: the average man is not 
seriously affected by two weeks’ sick- 
ness. What he needs is_ protection 
against protracted disability, yet the cost 
of handling a two weeks’ claim is about 
as large as an eight or ten weeks’ claim. 
A policy eliminating indemnity for the 
first two weeks of sickness disability can 
be sold at a reduction of approximately 
331-3 per cent. in the Health premium. 
Thus the policyholder who is seeking 
protection against the graver ills of life 
will not be obliged to carry the pre- 
mium burden for the claimant who in- 
sists upon collecting a dollar or two for 
every finger scratch or cold in the head. 
In this readjustment of premiums this 
latter claimant must be assessed, and the 
holder of a Health policy paying in- 
demnity from the first day of disability 
must expect to pay a premium com- 
mensurate to the coverage he desires. 

“Reformation does not mean cessation 
of business. There is an established and 
ever-growing demand for Disability in- 
surance which the companies must 
recognize and meet. In the past, how- 
ever, their mad scramble for business 
has thrown prudence to the winds, and 
the low cost at which Disability insur- 
ance has been sold has tended to 
cheapen it in the eyes of the public. 
Yet no line is more vitally necessary.” 


H. G. Helm, underwriter in New York 
of the accident and health department of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
kit Monday to spend a two weeks’ va- 
cation on the New Jersey Coast. 


H. G. B. Alexander, president of the 
Continental Casualty, is sailing for Eu- 
rope this week. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENTS 

The New York office of the Con- 
tinental Casualty has made several ap- 
pointments. Samuel L. Levin, Real Es- 
tate and Insurance, at New Brunswick, 
N. J., has been appointed as a general 
agent for all lines. Israel Streger, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., has been appointed 
an agent for all lines and Edward O’Con- 
nor as an agent for the liability depart 
ment. 


JAMES SWEENEY PROMOTED 

The Royal Indemnity has promoted 
James Sweeney to be superintendent of 
its local bonding department. Mr. 
Sweeney has been with the Royal for 


the past four years, prior to which time 
he was with the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity. 
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Winning Letters in 
Maryland’s Contest 


BONDING AND HIGHER LIMITS 


First Two Prizes Won By Home Office 
Men; Were Written About 
Company’s Business 


The prize winning letter on the com 
pany’s business that was awarded to 
George W. Eser, auditing division of the 
home office of the Maryland Casualty, 
by F. Highlands Burns, president of that 
company, was on the subject of contract 
bonds, and the second best letter, written 
by Bryan G. Dancy, of the liability de 
partment of the home office, was one 
on higher automobile liability limits, both 
being most interesting. The two letters 
read as follows: 


First Prize Letter 

“Krom the information placed before 
us it looks very much as if you are not 
entirely familiar with the terms of the 
bond, which was written by this Com 
pany upon application made by you. It 
is also possible that you do not under 
stand the way in which premiums are 
figured on a contract bond such as this 
one 

“The bond covered the construction oi 
an elevator shaft for the Building Com 
mittee of the Columbia Hospital. In 
your application you stated that the con 
tract price was $4,572. The initial pre 
mium is based upon that price, but the 
premium clause in the application shows 
that the first payment is not the last 
one. | am quoting from the applica 
tion: 

“*The initial contract premium or 
charge which the undersigned jointly and 
severally hereby agree to pay to the 
Maryland Casualty Company for the 
bond herein applied for shall be $68.50 
being computed at the rate of $15 per 
$1,000 of the contract amount stated for 
the term of two years or fraction there 
of, and an additional premium at the 
rate of $7.50 per $1,000 of the contract 
amount stated above, annually in ad 
vance thereafter until the undersigned 
shall have served upon the Maryland 
Casualty Company at its principal office 
in the City of Baltimore, Maryland, com 
petent legal, written evidence showing 
the Maryland Casualty Company to have 
been fully discharged and released from 
any and all liability on said bond and 
from all matters § arising therefrom. 
Should the contract exceed the amount 
stated herein, the undersigned agrees to 
pay to the Maryland Casualty Company 
as excess or additional premium, a fur- 
ther sum calculated at the same rate 
per $1,000.00 for such excess contract 
amounts.’ 

“You can see from this quotation that 
the Maryland Casualty Company was to 
be paid a premium based on any amount 
over and above the original contract 
price quoted. Our records show that 
you reported the completion of the work 
on February 23 with $1,303.45 allowed as 
extras over and above the contract price. 

“We were, therefore, entitled to a pre- 
mium figured at $15 per $1,000 which 
amounts to $19.55. 

“You can rest assured that if we were 
not entitled to this money no action 
would ever be taken toward collecting 
it, but your agreement with us states that 
an adjustment would be made on this 
basis, and we really do expect that you 
will comply with your part of the agree- 
ment. 

“I hope after this explanation the mat- 
ter will be clearly understood, and that 
your check in payment of the balance 
of the premium will be forwarded by the 
next mail.” 


Second Prize Letter 

The second prize letter written by Mr. 
anee reads: 

Gentlemen: 

“This is a day of large verdicts. 

“It is the duty of the insurance agent 
to protect fully his customers. No as- 
sured is fully protected if his insurance 
has liability limits of only $5,000 and 


Agent’s Obligation to 
His Home Office 


KEEPING DOWN LARGE LOSSES 


Producers Advised to Use Care in 
Selecting Risks; Should Secure 
Necessary Information 


Most of the older companies writing 
contract and depository bonds have been 
hit very hard by losses in the last two 
years. Analysis of these losses revealed 
that a large percentage of them could 
have been avoided if the agents writing 
the business had used more care in the 
selection of risks and in securing neces 
sary financial information. 


The National Surety at the recent 
agents convention in California inaugu 
rated a campaign for better under 


writing, which campaign they are con 
tinuing by a series of letters to agents 
and brokers, thus bringing out faults in 
underwriting as proved by actual claim 
losses in that company’s files. 

Many agents in the field do not real 
ize what information is required by the 
companies in order that they may pass 
on the risks, and for that reason the 
following letters dealing with actual 
cases will be of value to agents and 
show them some of the things to avoid. 


Four Losses 

CASE 1. A well driller undertook a 
$90,000 contract on the basis of two 
thirds payment in cash, assignment of 
his plant to the obligee, and payment of 
one-third in royalties from the first oil 
or gas produced. The agent issued this 
bond in spite of exhortations to avoid 
speculation. 

CASE 2. The agent signed a small 
residence contract for a contractor 
claiming five years’ experience, vet 
showing less than $600 in quick work 
ing capital. A contractor with five 
years’ experience behind him should cer 


$10,000. Some men are not fully pro 
tected with limits of $20,000 and $50,000. 

“It is a known fact that judgments 
vary according to a man's wealth and 
position in life, or his known ability to 
pay. An aecident that would cost John 
Jacob) Smith $3,000, might cost John 
Jacob Astorbilt $50,000. Recently a New 
York Street Railway motorman was 
awarded $100,000 for injuries received 
when a truck crashed into the electric 
car he was operating. The defendant 
was a wealthy corporation. 

“The Maryland wants to see every 
ene of its policyholders fully protected. 
Kull protection means high limits. The 
increased cost is slight, and the comfort 
and satisfaction that one receives from 
knowing that his principal and income 
are safe is worth many times the in 
creased cost. 

“From observation, we believe that the 
following table of limits, according to 
income, should be followed in the writ 
ing of automobile insurance: 


Income Liability Limits 
Less than $5,000 $10,000 $20,000 
$5,000 $10,000 15,000 30,000 
10,000 — — 25,000 20,000 40,000 
25,000 50,000 25,000 — 50,000 
50,000 — 100,000 50,000 100,000 

Over $100,000 100,000 — 200,000 


“We recommend that limits according 
to this table be suggested when soliciting 
new business. 

“On all renewals, we suggest that you 
communicate with the assured, either by 
letter, ‘phone or in person, about thirty 
days prior to the expiration of his policy, 
and urge him to accept higher limits, at 
least $10,000 and $20,000. Remind him 
that the increase applies only to the 
liability premium, and compare total 
premiums—not just the liability pre- 
miums. After you have once sold a man, 
only a little effort is needed to sell him 
higher limits. 

“Let every Maryland agent give full 
protection to every Maryland assured. 

“P. S. Order a supply of ‘High Alti- 
tudes’ circulars for your  sub-agents 
now; and if you want copies of this 
letter to send them, let us know im- 
mediately.” 


SS = 





tainly have accumulated more worldly 
wealth than this man showed. 

CASE 3. An agent issued a certain 
bond, when he had in his possession two 
different financial statements, dated only 
eleven days apart, absolutely contradict- 
ing each other. He did this in spite of 
instructions to verify 100 per cent. of 
every risk. 

CASE 4. An agent was so anxious to 
take care of a sub-agent that he actually 
reinsured 100 per cent. of a certain risk. 
Both principal and reinsuring company 
“busted.” 


Conditional Commitments 


A few days ago a general agent 
brought a large contract bond in for ap 
proval. lt was approved, conditionally. 
The agent then went to a telegraph 
office, and wired his office that the bond 
had been approved. His office took his 
wire as home office approval to execute 
the bond. 

All data specified in conditional com 
mitments must be in the hands of the 
general agent or home office as speci 
fied and must be checked up and found 
to be correct before bond is executed. 
Conditional commitments are given sim 
ply for the sake of service. Agents 
should remember this fact and not abuse 
such commitments when they are ex 
tended to them. 

One very recent large loss payment 
was made because an agent failed to se 
cure indemnity of individual officers of 
corporation. He executed the bond on 
the promise of those individuals to in 
demnify. Whereas today they live in 
comfortable circumstances, this com 
pany is doing the work they contracted 
to do. Their obligation to us is a moral 
one. It should have been legal. 


Identification 


In the case of a bank an agent wired 
for authority and the home office, in its 
hurry to give prompt service, took it 
that the agent referred to the old rock 
of Gibralter among financial institutions 
as the Bank of a large city. The home 
office in wiring authorization considered 
it advisable to name the city in which 
the bank was located. The home office 
shortly received an execution report 
covering a bond on behalf of the bank 
of a “hick” town, a bank never heard of 
before, about which nothing was known 
and whose financial statement indicated 
it was on the verge of receivership. The 
agent left himself open to criticism by 
not mentioning the name of the city. 

On one highway was lost a_ large 
amount. This was because the agent 
failed to tell one important factor, the 
extreme inexcessibility of the work to 
be performed. The road was more than 
twenty-five miles from the nearest ship 
ping point and in mountainous country. 


Different Name Contractors 


Watch out for the contractor who op 
erates under a different name upon each 
job. The Smith-Jones-Brown Company, 
who has been in business for five or ten 
years and always under the same name, 
is a much better risk, with all other 
factors even, than the “Smith-Jones 
> o . 2 ~— 2 ” . 4 

srown Corporation,” who on the last job 
previous were known as “Smith, Jones 
and Brown” and before that operated as 
“Smith, Jones and Co., Inc.” 

Changes of alignment of partners or 
changes in firm name mean that the 
assets and liabilities must be most care- 
fully and scrupulously checked up on 
each job. Also they may indicate an 
increase of the moral hazard. A file 
which shows a large loss discloses that 
the contractors involved have done busi- 
ness under seven different names within 
the period of a few years. 





OPENS DISTRICT OFFICE 
The Fidelity & Casualty has opened a 
new district office at Lansing, Mich. i. 
I.. Stephenson, district agent, will be in 
charge of the office which will be op- 
erated under the direction of the Detroit 


Branch Office. 


Globe Organizing 
Information Service 


FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 
Being Created By Developing Depart- 
ment to Stimulate Casualty and 
Surety Business 


The development department of the 
New York office of the Globe Indemnity 
is inaugurating a casualty and surety 
information service that will be for the 
use of the company’s agents and brokers. 
It is proposed to centralize all the in 
jormation obtained so that the agents 
and brokers can get what information 
they desire at short notice. Officers and 
managers will cooperate in the scheme 
to insure the best possible service to its 
force. 

The development department hopes 
that when this new service is well under 
way to be able to give information on 
the status of casualty and surety car 
riers, all types; the procedure and pur- 
poses of the various casualty and surety 
bureaus; laws and regulations of the 
Insurance Departments; bureau rulings, 
and all other data that the agents and 
brokers desire. 

In commenting upon the plan the 
Globe states that agents and brokers 
have a great many general questions 
concerning the casualty and surety busi 
ness that arise every day and that they 
want answered, and the development de 
partment of our office will be glad to 
develop information for them on = such 
general inquiries 

Continuing the company states: “In 
formation in reply to some of the in 
quiries will be immediately available; 
other information it will be necessary to 
develop. The purpose of the service is 
to encourage producers to use the New 
York office to get information and in 
this way establish new accounts and 
stimulate those existing. 

“By developing information for the 
producer we will act as a clearing house 
for such information and will be able 
to definitely reply to the same inquiry 
irom other producers. ‘Yo answer in- 
formation accurately it will require that 
a closer study be made of methods and 
procedure of various organizations in 
any way connected with or related to 
the casualty and surety business, and 
will be a means of educating and ac- 
quainting our organization. The regular 
departments will be used to develop in- 
formation on rates, classifications and 
inquiries relating to their particular 
activity in our organnzition.” 


CATECHISM ON LAPSES 
Central West Casadiy Answers Ques- 
tions; Advises Agents to Write 

Only Desirable Risks 
interesting questions on lapses 
are asked and answered in the bulletin 
of the Central West Casualty, of De- 
troit, Mich. ‘They are: 

(). What do you mean by lapses? 

A. As applied to accident and health 
insurance, discontinuance of insurance by 
not renewing; here used in the sense 
that the company is willing to renew but 
‘insured is not. 

Why should I think now of lapse 
ratio when I am just beginning to write 
accident and health insurance? 

A. Because it will be a serious prob- 
~— for your next year. 

. Why serious? 

. Because if 25% of your business 
Pi off your books by lapsation, you 
will have to write 50% more business 
next year to make a 25% increase in the 
volume of your business. 

Q. How can I plan now to have a small 
lapse ratio? ; 

A. By writing only a desirable class ot 
risks—the best types of business and pro- 
fessional men, persons in responsible, 
permanent positions. Policyholders in 


Some 


this class pay the hest, renew the best 
and are the best to deal with on claims. 
A satisfied clientele in this class fur- 
nishes the most prospects for increased 
business and new business in other lines. 
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Four Wheel Brakes 


By E. V. Rickenbacker 


President of Rickenbacker Motor Co., Detroit 


Owing to the many fatalities caused 
by carelessness and defective brakes it 
is no wonder that the watchword of the 
day is “Safety First.” 

Municipalities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; civic organizations; police forces 
and humanitarian institutions are co 
operating in every manner, shape and 
form to reduce these fatalities. 

There are many sources from which 
assistance can be had in bringing about 
sane and safer driving. 


The writer believes that the basic 





should come 
manufacturers in 


assistance 


source of this 
from the automobile 
designing and manufacturing a product 


maximum safety devices and 
appliances—primarily four-wheel brakes. 

As it has been proved conclusively 
by Mr. James, chief of the Bureau of 
Standards Investigation Department on 
four-wheel brakes, that the braking effi 
ciency does not involve size of tires or 
size of brake drums, but must conform 
to the pounds per square inch of pres- 
sure between rubber and road. 


with the 


Four Points of Contact Twice As Good 
As Two 


This means that four points of contact 
are twice as good as two—as you can 
only brake on two wheels in proportion 
to the amount of weight the two wheels 
are carrying. 

Further a brake drum size also de- 
pends entirely on the pounds of pres- 
sure per square inch that that particular 
point of contact is carrying which means 
that the amount of brake friction on any 
point of contact, should, to be 100% per- 
fect, equal to co-efficient friction between 
tubber and road. 

If the drum is over-size and it exceeds 
the amount of friction between rubber 
and road on any particular point of con- 
tact, it means that you have lost your 
braking system instantly you lock your 
wheels, as then it becomes a matter of 
the friction between rubber and road 
with a locked wheel and in the parlance 
of the Automobile Industry called “melt- 
ing rubber.” 

The question of principle of four+wheel 
brakes is one that should be given serious 
consideration by manufacturers and:an- 
surance companies alike, as there are 
several principles rating in importance 
as follows :— 


Mechanically Operated, Enclosed. 
Hydraulically Operated. 


Air Operated. 


There is little doubt in the writer's 
mind which will eventually become uni- 
versal as the home of four-wheel brakes 

which is Kurope—today is 100% me- 


chanically operated, and conservatively 
speaking 90% of the cars being manu- 
factured are equipped with four-wheel 
brakes. 


36 Manufacturers Use Four-Wheel 
Brakes 


In this country there are thirty-six 
manufacturers equipping their product 
with four-wheel brakes, either optional 
or standard, since the announcement of 
the Rickenbacker Motor +Company on 
July Ist, 1923 of mechanically operated 
four-wheel brakes, which is evidence that 
the public demands it. 

The question of design adopted by 
many of the American manufacturers 
has been a matter of expediency caused 
bv lack of sales, public desire, lack of 
engineering ability. to design and a 
limited number of designs to choose 
from patented by their creators. 

It is the writer’s honest conviction 
that within the next twelve months 95% 
ot the American manufacturers will have 
adopted four-wheel brakes, and this is 
irrespective of the size or weight of the 
car, as again T must refer to the pounds 
per square inch of contact between rub 
ber and road. 


Summary 


My reasons are as follows: 
1. Tremendous number of 
caused by carelessness and 
brakes, 

2. Trafic congestion in our cities and 
on highways demands that cars be able 
to accelerate more rapidly and decelerate 
nore rapidly in order to speed up traffic 
as a whole. 

3. The day is not far distant when 
cities and states will pass ordinances and 
laws demanding that an automobile be 
able to stop in a given number of feet 
at a given rate of speed. This can only 
come through four-wheel brakes which 
will mean the elimination of two-wheel 
brake car owners from the highway as 
a public nuisance. 

4. Insurance companies will place such 
a high premium on a two-wheel brake 
owner that it will behoove him to dis 
pose of his product at the earliest pos 
sible moment. 

5. There is evidence at hand today 
throughout the United States that used 
car buyers are insisting on used cars 
being equipped with four-wheel brakes. 
This means terrific depreciation on the 
two-wheel brake product in existence 
and will cause the junking of more auto 
mobiles during the next three years than 
has taken place in the past ten. 


fatalities 
defective 


Justifies Claim Resistance 

The Factory Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. of Providence, recently exam 
ined by the Insurance Department ot 
that state, and found to be excellently 
managed, has thirty-two suits pending 
against it, or did have on December 31. 
The Department has reviewed these 
cases and expresses itself as satisfied 
that the company was justified in re 
sisting all of these claims “because of 
the unreasonable demands made by all 
claimants.” 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
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A $1,000,000 Agency 
In Tulsa, Oklahoma 


PEARCE, PORTER & MARTIN 


Started in 1915 With One Small Room 
and Now Has Almost Entire Floor 
of Large Building 


Pearce, Porter & Martin, of Tulsa, are 
rounding out the tenth year as general 
agents for the Aetna Affiliated Compan 
ies in Oklahoma In 1915, Pearce, Porter 
& Martin began their struggles as gen 
eral agents in one small room. In 1916 
larger quarters were required. At. the 
beginning of their tenth anniversary. it 
was found necessary to obtain still larger 
quarters to facilitate the handling of the 
rapidly increasing business, which now 
requires the services of over forty people 
and occupies practically all of one floor 
of Tulsa’s largest bank building. 

The foundation for the Aetna organ 
ization was laid by J. Stewart Pearce in 
1910, when the state was three years old 
and Tulsa was little more than an Indian 
trading post. In 1913 Mr. 
joined by Jack A. Porter and in 1915 
Hunter L. Martin united with Pearce 
and Porter and the firm, as it now 
stands, was started. : 


Pearce was 


Che start was discouraging because of 
the restless spirit that invaded the new 
state, vet in its infancy. There was a 
great influx of that unstable element 
which follows the course of Empire 
Westward. There was that trying ordeal 
for the men in this business to impress 
the pioneer mind with the necessity of 
modern business practices, rather were 
they more inclined to drift with the tide 
and take a chance. 


Much Business Dependent Upon Oil 
Industry 


Susiness in Oklahoma is dependent to 
a major degree on the oil industry and 
while business has been benefited ma 
terially by the development of the oil 
fields, many hazards exist on account of 
the periodical depressions to which the 
oil market is subjected. 

In 1910, when this general agency was 
established, crude oil was selling at the 
starvation price of 41 cents per barrel. 
Overproduction and sharp declines in 
prices at various times presented prob 
lems which seemed insurmountable, but 
well laid plans and policies made it pos- 
sible to survive all local disasters, and 
unafraid these men faced the future with 
confidence and a determination to suc- 
ceed. 

With the volume of business which 
followed the development of the oil in- 








GREENE & GOETSCHIUS, Inc. 


MANAGERS 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
(Automobile Branch—Metropolitan District) 


Northwestern Casualty & Surety Co. 


(State of New York—Northern New Jersey) 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


(Automobile Branch—Metropolitan District) 


83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


IVe invite inquiries from agents controlling desirable business 








lustry, close application and many long 
hours were required in order to render 
to their clients the service which has 
characterized this agency from its begin- 
ning. The policy of the agency is to be 
frank and above board with alll clients, 
both large and small. 

It has been the belief of this firm that 
every legitimate activity of a business is 
a selling activity, sooner or later bound 
to promote selling or hinder selling. It 
is believed that every minor activity can 
be related to this major activity. With 
this thought in mind, many obstacles in 
selling have been overcome in this highly 
competitive business of insurance. Ad 
vertising is fast becoming an indispensa 
ble aid in their business. It used to be 
regarded as an ecomonic waste; now it 
is an economic necessity. They have 
taken advantage of the national adver 
tising of the Aetna companies by exten- 
sive local advertising. 

They feel that the opportunity of ex 
pression is as necessary to the employees 
as to the management and such oppor- 
tunity must be carefully preserved so 
that complete frankness may govern in 
all relations. The bestowal of confidence 
on business associates is unquestionably 
one of the secrets of the success of this 
firm. Definite working plans and new 
ideas consistently followed out have been 
one of the large factors contributing to 
their success. 

Early in the life of this agency, a profit 
sharing plan was put into effect for cer 
tain men in the organization, together 
with a very liberal bonus plan for the 
other employees. The result has been an 
unusual amount of interest in the suc 
cess of the agency, manifested by all 
and a miniumum turnover in personnel. 
lhe esprit de corps has and does mean 
everything to the success of this million 
dollar agency. 

All are encouraged to make continuous 
effort, using a little more persistence, 
feeling that there is no failure only in 
no longer trying, that there is no defeat 
except from within, no insurmountable 
barrier save an inherent weakness of 
purpose. 


1925 APPLICATIONS READY 


The “Application for 


Experience 
Rating,” 


used with the experience rating 
plan in New Jersey, has been revised and 
brought down to January 1, 1925, elim- 
inating reference to the 1918 policy year 
and making direct provision for the 
losses of 1922 and 1923 business. This 
designated “Form 111-R” and 
can be obtained from the Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau of New 
Jersey. The experience rating sheet has 
also been adjusted to accord with the 
experience period required for 1925 re- 
newal ratings and the rating procedure 
now being followed. This sheet is desig- 
nated “Form 112-R.” 


form is 


OPENING CLAIM DIVISION 


The Globe Indemnity will, on August 
18, open a claim division in White Plains, 
N. Y. It will be under the supervision 
of John F. Frawley as manager. Mr. 
Frawley will cover the territory of West 
chester County and the adjacent ter 
ritory in Fairfield County, Conn., by 
automobile and will be able promptly to 
investigate reports of accidents and 


render efficient claim service. 
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Surety Bureau To Give 
Data To Contractors 


NOW BEING ORGANIZED HERE 


William S. Webb, o we Results Publish- 
ing Co., Will Conduct Bureau; 
Aims Being Sought 





Several of the surety companies have 


been holding meetings with a view of 
organizing an associated service bureau 
for the of furnishing informa 
tion to contractors. The 


purpose 
object is to 
contractors and 


render a service to 


eliminate the waste and expense caused 
by duplication when such information is 
furnished independently as already done 
by several of the surety companies. 


This service would be complete as to 
construction work and results of lettings 
metropolitan territory. It will 
general information as to 
contract work within a radius of 100 
miles of New York. The information 
will be sent out daily and will reach the 
contractors in the morning mail. The 
data will embrace all that is now given 
by the Results Publishing Company, plus 
private information and the increased 


radius. 


in the 
also include 


Cost Will Be Small 


The cost of this service will naturally 
be small when spread among. several 
companies, whereas the expense of con 
ducting such a service by a single com- 
pany is very high. 

In addition to this service being mailed 
to contractors, it may be furnished to 
any member company’s agents or brokers 
if desired. 

The move on the part of the surety 
companies meets one of the suggestions 
made at a recent meeting of the General 
Contractors’ Association and at which 
time they complained of the expense 
caused by duplication. 

The details as to the cost of this new 
organization have not as yet been com 
pleted, but no doubt there will be a very 
reasonable minimum charge fixed for the 
member companies, and the additional 
cost of maintaining this bureau will be 
distributed upon some equitable basis 
based on volume of business done by the 
various companies. 

It is the intention of the companies, 
with the aid of the contractors, to 
eventually be able to build up this serv 
ice to a point far beyond anything now 
in existence and make it a service which 
would individually be too expensive for 
any one company to attempt. 

William S. Webb, of the Results Pub- 
lishing Company, who will conduct the 
bureau, is largely responsible for bring- 
ing the companies together upon this 
proposition. His experience with the 
Results Publishing Company and_ his 
equipment place him in an ideal position 
to handle the work in a most economical 
and intelligent manner. 

A committee has been formed to study 
organization problems and the bureau, a 
name for which will be chosen later, will 
probably be in full operation in the very 
near future. 


ENTERS CALIFORNIA 
The Casualty Association of America, 
of Detroit, Mich., has just entered Cali- 
fornia to do a liability and auto insur 
ance business. The Michigan Casualty 
is the attorney-in-fact for the company. 


Aetna on Reciprocity 
(Continued from page 1) 


throw considerable patronage to the 
hotels that have been Aetna-ized. To be 
sure, the particular hotel you put up at 
may not be a client of yours, but it is 
well to bear in mind that whereas you 
would benefit if visiting agents were to 
patronize the hotels that favor you with 
their business, so you will be benefiting 
some other Aetna agent by patronizing 
a hotel which does business with him.” 
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Union Indemnity 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


830-836 UNION STREET 
NEW ORLEANS 


Company 


GREAT EASTERN DEPT. 
100 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 








“ALL RISKS” MANAGERS 


W. B. Brandt & a San Francisco, 
Made United States General 
Agents for Century 
W. B. Brandt & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed United States general agents 
for the all risks department of the Cen 
tury of Edinburg. A year ago the San 
Francisco firm ‘was appointed United 
States general agent for the all risks 
personal jewelry department of the Com 
mercial Union of London, in which ca 
pacity it will continue to serve. W. B. 
srandt will shortly plant the all risks 
department of the Century in various 
important centers of the country. In 
addition to the head office at San Fran 
branches will be maintained at 

New York and Chicago. 

Among the articles covered by the 
Century’s all risks policies are nersonal 
jewelry, furs, personal effects. fine arts 
cameras, express transportation 
instruments, etc., as well 2 
salesmen and tourist floaters 


CISCO, 


musical 
traveling 


CARL BROWN GENERAL AGENT 

The General Reinsurance Corporation 
of New York announces its advent into 
the California field with Carl Brown as 
its general agent. 


M. J. HORN WITH DE KAY & CO. 


Becomes Vice-President of Brokerage 
Concern in Charge of New Marine 
Insurance Department 


\ marine department has just been 
added to the rapidly growing business of 
De Kay & Incorporated, 51 
Maiden Lane, by the election of Melville 
J. Horn 


this special branch of their business. Mr. 


Company, 


as vice-president in charge of 


Horn position of marine 
United States 
Atlas, and 
business in 


resigns the 
underwriter and Deputy 
Manager of the Norwegian 


returns to the brokerage 
which he was successfully engaged prior 


Atlas 


last year, when that company cancelled 
its agency contracts, and established its 
own United States branch. 
De Kay & Company 
specialty of workmen's compensation 
and liability insurance since Eckford De 
Kav resigned his former position as 
Compensation Rating Expert in the New 
York States Insurance Department, but 
the demand for a special service to their 
clients in connection with marine insur 
ance has made necessary the expansion 
which Mr. Florn’s connection with them 
will assure. 


to being taken into the Norwegian 


have made a 





policies, 
sentatives with 


and good-will. 











Burglary 


Insurance is a profitable line for any 
Besides supplying all forms of burglary and_ theft 
Standard is prepared to furnish its repre 


co-operation 


Write the Home Office 


Standard 
Accident Insurance Co. 


| 
Detro‘t, Mich. | 


Avent to handle. 


which builds business 
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Checking Companies 
On Adequate Payrolls 


BOARD ISSUES INSTRUCTIONS 


New York Compensttien Rating Bureau 
Calls Attention to Under-estimated 
Policy Item 

The Compensation Inspection Rating 
soard, of New York, is checking up on 
the companies to see that they show ade- 
quate estimated payrolls in writing com- 
pensation policies. The rules of the 
Board require the companies to provide 
proper estimates of payroll and the New 
York Insurance Department expects 
them to enforce the rules. 

The Board is sending out a large num 
ber of letters a sample of which follows ; 

“A comparison of the estimated pay 
roll expenditures for the principal classi 
fications stated in a certain policy issued 
by your company with the latest experi 
ence data on file in this office discloses 
a difference of over $160,000 between pol- 
icy payroll and experience payroll, this 
figure being in favor of the latter. 

“Irom. the foregoing it appears that 
the payrolls shown in your policy are 
appreciably under-estimated and conse- 
quently you are not obtaining an ade- 
quate deposit or advance premium. 

“The rules of the Board require the 
companies to provide proper estimates 
of payroll and the State Insurance De- 
partment expects us to enforce these 
rules. Please issue an endorsement ade- 
quately increasing payrolls and advance 
premium and submit copy of such en- 
dorsement to this office.” 


LAWYERS MAKE GOOD LEADS 
Failure of Surety Agents to Conduct 
Drive for Their Business Cuts 
Down Big Profits 


“Lawyers are good leads,” says the 
agents’ bulletin of the Continental Cas- 
ualty, which goes on to say: 

“The solicitation of court bonds is one 
to which the surety agent can well 
afford to give serious thought and a 
good deal of attention. The value of 
cultivating judicial bond business is not 
sufficiently realized and many agents are 
permitting an opportunity to build a 
volume of this business to slip 
through their hands. The failure to 
make a drive for this business not only 
loses a considerable profit on the in 
dividual line, but also on a vast volume 
of business pertaining indirectly to the 
judicial bond as a lead 

“One of the best ways to make an 
opening in this line is to solicit every 
member of the bar in the immediate 
community. This canvass should be 
made in the spirit of missionary work 
and should be continually repeated in 
order to create good will between the 
lawyer and the agent. Persistent can- 
vassing will in time bring in a desirable 
volume of business. Furthermore, the 
acquaintance of lawyers is valuable. At 
some time or other, every lawyer has 
some kind of risk to place. If the agent 
operates on the service basis and con- 
tinually impresses the lawyers with this 
service, results will be forthcoming. 

“In addition, there will also be open- 
ings for the placing of many other lines 
of insurance and the lawyer is in an 
excellent position to recommend a pros- 
pect to an agent or an agent to a 
prospect, being in close contact with 
most of his clients’ business. Lawyers 
ase;;also an excellent source of new 
business, being the man most intimately 
connected with the launching of a new 
company. If these lawyers are regularly 
solicited, the agent can not only obtain 
a profitable return in judicial business 
but can open the way to many other 
classes of business.” 


D. A. MacGregor, superintendent 0! 
the automobile department of the metro- 
politan office of the Royal Indemnity, 1s 
leaving tomorrow for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Gardner, Maine. 
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STRENGTHENS STAFF 





London & Lancashire Indemnity Ap- 
pointments: P. E. Manion Made 
Supt.; Shaffer Made Supervisor 


The London & Lancashire Indemnity 
announces several appointments. 

Peter E. Manion has been appointed 
superintendent of the burglary depart- 
ment. Mr. Manion has had fifteen years’ 
experience with the Travelers. He suc- 
ceeds John McEver, resigned. 


The company has appointed Blear J. 


Wormer administration office attorney 
and J. C. Macfarland as an underwriter 
in the fidelity and surety department. 
Mr. Macfarland succeeds Herbert E. 
Roscoe who has been transferred to the 
New York office to assist M. F. Doyle, 
superintendent of the bonding depart- 
ment. 

Larry E. Shaffer has been made 
agency field supervisor for western 
Massachusetts, western New Hampshire 
and Vermont. William J. McCann was 
added to the company’s staff some time 
ago as safety engineer in charge of the 
safety engineering department. 





PEDDLING DOPE 


F. G. Burgoyne, supervisor of the ac- 
cident and health division in the New 
York office of The Union Indemnity, of 
New Orleans, has adopted a_ novel 
method of advertising that company’s 
special automobile accident policy. Con- 
tained in small gelatin capsules with the 
word “Dope” standing out clearly are 
the following words: “A special auto- 
mobile accident policy is the right dope. 
$1,000 if killed. $25 weekly indemnity 
if disabled. Anual premium $5. 





OPENING BOSTON OFFICE 


The London & Lancashire Indemnity 
will open a branch office at Boston on 
August 18 under the management of 
Dwight B. Libbey. Mr. Libbey will be 
assisted by George Wright. 


POINTS ON VOLUME BUILDING 





Rarity of Change Influences Increase of 
Boiler, Engine, Flywheel and 
Machinery Business 


In commenting upon what an agent 
needs to know about power plant insur- 
ance in the bulletin of the London 
Guarantee & Accident, F. R. Wheelan, 
supervising engineer of that company, 
says: 

“There is a feature which should in- 
fluence the agent in working up a 
volume of boiler, engine, flywheel and 
electrical machinery insurance and that 
is the rarity with which these policies 
are changed about. The manual rates 
are based on a three-year policy on these 
lines, although a 6ne year. policy may 
be written for 40% of the three-year 
rates, and the business so tied up is 
safe for at least three years. During 
that time the assured becomes familiar 
with the company’s inspector and very 
seldom allows a change in company at 
expiration due to the inspection service 
they have received during the three- 
year period. Another desirable feature 
from the agency standpoint with these 
forms of insurance is that they require 
little office detail, many policies running 
for the entire period without necessitat- 
ing any correspondence with the home 
office.” 





WRITING BIG BONDS 
The National Surety has executed two 
large contract bonds aggregating $7,- 
650,000 covering two sections ot a con- 
tract for construction of the Broad 
Street subway, Philadelphia, Pa. Twenty- 
two other companies are participating in 
the risks by means of co-surety and re- 
insurance. 

ARBITRATION SOCIETY 

(Continued from page 23) 
claimants and force them into favorable 
settlements. It is difficult to believe this 
charge, although cases have arisen which 
seemed to furnish a basis for such com- 
plaint. I personally believe that all com- 
panies generally desire to proceed as 





quickly as the facts warrant. It must 
be recognized of course that oft times 
companies require time to obtain evi- 
dence in cases which to them seem 
suspicious, as in the case of suspicious 
fires and thefts, and this is one reason 
given by the companies for not desir- 
ing arbitration. But time can be granted 
in arbitration proceedings, for the arbi- 
trators have full control of the proceed- 
ing, and if it appears necessary or ad- 
visable they can adjourn the proceeding 
from time to time. The case can be 
finished as quickly as the arbitrators de- 
termine, except that they must grant as 
much time as 1s necessary for a_ full 
presentation of the evidence, Sec. 1457 of 
the Civil Practice Act specifically pro 
viding that a Court must vacate the 
award if the arbitrators refuse to post- 
pone the hearing upon sufficient cause 
shown. 

“The other objection which I have 
heard given is that in appraisals and 
under many arbitration agreements it is 
provided that each party shall select one 
arbitrator or appraiser and the two shall 
select a third or umpire. This has not 
proven satisfactory, and because it has 
been assumed that this course must be 
followed under the arbitration act, this 
objection has been made. On the con- 
trary, while it is permissible for parties 
to so provide, this is not necessary either 
under the arbitration law or under Sec. 
1448 of the Civil Practice Act, while 
under the practices and rules of the 
Arbitration Society all of the arbitrators 
must be agreed upon and selected by 
hoth parties. This eliminates any possi 
bility of partisan arbitrators. 

“The agreement for arbitration recom- 
mended for use in contracts by the 


Arbitration Society of America is as 
follows : 

“All claims. demands, disputes, differences, 
controversies — and misunderstandings arising 


under, out of, or in connection with or in rela- 
tion to this contract, shall be submitted to and 
be determined by arbitration, pursuant to the 
Arbitration Law of the State of New York, in 
the tribunal of justice known as the Court of 
Arbitration 


established and conducted by the 





Arbitration Society of America, Inc., and in 


accordance with its rules.” 


“There therefore, seems to be no basis 

for this objection to arbitration. 
Third Party Policies 

“There is considerable doubt concern- 
ing the possibility of the inclusion of 
agreements for arbitration of con- 
troversies in the great number of so- 
called third party policies such as the 
various liability policies. Here, ordinarily, 
the claim is that of some third person 
not a party to the contract who makes a 
claim against the insured and not against 
the insurer. There seems to be no way 
of providing in the policy for arbitration 
of such claims, although a submission 
can of course be entered into by the in- 
sured and the third party. In these cases, 
however, undoubtedly the insurers can 
exert great influence toward the third 
party and the insured submitting the 
controversy to arbitration, because of 
the interest of the insurer in the con- 
troversy and its control of the action 
under the terms of the policy. 

“If any controversies arise between the 
insured and the company under such 
policies, the company can also urge arbi- 
tration, as it can when claims are made 
against the company by third persons 
under the provisions of the insolvency 
and bankruptcy clause contained in such 
policies. While both classes of cases 
may involve almost entirely questions 
of law, and the construction of policy 
provisions, rather than questions of fact, 


it would seem that in most of these 
cases arbitration would be very desir- 
able. 


“Another class of cases arising under 
these policies where arbitration would 
seem to be advisable, is where a com 
pany has paid a collision claim and is 
subrogated to the cause of action of its 
assured against another who is insured 
against property damage liability. In 
these cases there would seem to be no 
reason why the two companies involved 
should not resort to arbitration in order 
to obtain a speedy settlement of the 
matter.” 

















Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 


Owners’ 

i Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
| Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams bs 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 
Collision. 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical ttaey, Soehoe, Eleva- 
tor y, vator Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 
Breakage 


and Game, 


Marine 


Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Liability, Teams Property 


———— 
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THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








quick facilities. 


safe side. 








generally killed or badly injured. 
demand for “London” elevator public liability insurance. 


ODERN elevators are marvels for speed. You’re “shot up” to the tenth 
floor, say, in a minute, or less. Present-day business efficiency demands 


speed of an elevator he increases the accident hazard. 


when passengers attempt to enter or leave the lift. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 








Demand for Speed 


The demand for speedy elevators creates a greater 


Don’t allow the bank account of your property owning clients to be “shot up” in 


case of an elevator accident on his premises. Have him “London” protected and on the 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


United States Manager 











| 














But every time the elevator expert perfects a new mechanical device that adds to the 

It is true that elevators do not 

“drop” as frequently as they once did, but the vast majority of elevator accidents occur 
Elevator accidents happen suddenly and they are usually very serious—somebody is 
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Boys Will Be Boys! 


‘I’ve stopped buying my groceries 
from Blank’’ said one mother, 
cause I don't like the way their 
race through the street.’’ 
Are your drivers building—or de- 


drivers 


stroying your goodwill ? 


Travelers Special Fleet Service pro- 
iccts your goodwill by cutting down 
the part of your 


carelessness on 
drivers. 


If you were in your early 
twenties and had a job driv- 
ine a truck, you’d probably 
be tempted to give “her” a 
ride now and again, if you 
thought the 
looking. 

But being only the boss, 
and long past all that, you’re 
anxious to keep down the 
number of accidents; to se- 
cure as favorable insurance 
rates as possible. You’d 
much perfer to have your 
drivers meet their lady 
friends after working hours. 

If you have ten or more 
commercial cars insured in 
The Travelers, you are free 
to avail yourself of the Spe- 
cial Travelers Fleet Service. 
Under this plan Travelers in- 
spectors will keep an eye on 
your cars while they are 


boss wasn’t 
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“‘be- 


away from 
the garage. 
As a result 
drivers 
will be 
more care- 
ful about speeding, driving 
carelessly, or picking up fair 
passengers — because they 
don’t know who may be 
watching them. 


This, however, is only one 
of the many ways that Trav- 
elers Fleet Service cuts down 
accidents and assists you to 
save money on your insur- 
ance. Travelers representa- 
tives discuss Accident Pre- 
vention with individual driv- 
ers, groups and classes, until 
they get the men so enthu- 
silastic about 
“no-accident” 


maintaining 
records, that 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 
































each individual tries hard to 
avoid the derision of his fel- 
low - workers. Travelers 
Safety Bulletins keep the 
men reminded when the in- 
spectors are not around. 


Do you want to reduce your 
insurance rates, save money 
on repair bills, and keep your 
cars in better condition? If 
so, ask your Travelers agent 
about Travelers Special Fleet 
Service. It is offered free to 
every owner of ten or more 
commercial vehicles who car- 
ries his liability insurance in 
The Travelers. 


Tue Trave cers [INpemNiIty CoMPAN} 


CONNECTICUT 


TRAVELERS 


STEAM BOLLER, COMPENSATION, ¢ 


ROUT, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS 


» AIRCRAPT, ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
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From a standing start on January 22, 1923, to a first 
year's record finish on December 31st. 


ress our thanks to 


Independence Indemnity Company 
Head Office, Philadelphia—Charles H. Holland, President 
‘This Company Maintains Human Relations wish its Agents, Brokers and Policyhelders 
Casualty —— Surety 
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The First Quarter in 


Our Second Year! 
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54,000 fe ortespon¢ 
Do you wonder that we feel proud of our Agents? 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE: PHILADELPHIA 
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Keeping It Up! 

“INDEPENDENCE” wrote more premiums during the first six months of 1924 
than during the entire year of 1923 


Again we thank our Agents and Brokers ! 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA 
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CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


This Company Maintains Human Relations with its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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“Business Is Going to 


Surprise You This Fall” 


“THE UNDERLYING TREND” 


By A. W. SHAW 





Six “Notable 1924 ‘Records 


1.—2% Call money. 

2.—3'%4% Time money (5 and 6 months). 

3.—214% Discount for bank acceptances. 

34% Rate on recent United States Treasury offering. 


5.—3'4% Redisdount rate of New York and Boston Federal 
Reserve Banks—the lowest in the world and lowest in 
history of the Federal Reserve System on 60-90 day 
commercial paper. 


-New high premiums for Liberty Bonds. 

















“The general drift of the underlying trend is favorable” 













“The above facts surely do not indicate might stay with us for several months. The 
inflation. They do not predict forced liquida- important fact is that it is disappearing every 
tion. Asa matter of fact, they picture an equiv- day. 
alent to safety brought about by accomplished “In the meantime, it will be pretty much as 
liquidation. the old-timer expressed it to Professor Wellman: 

“The cause of present business conditions is a ‘There is nothing the matter with business; there 
disappearing one. How long it will take to is just too many darned fools trying to get it all.’ 
disappear no one can, of course, foresee with “Current pessimism is one of my reasons for 
accuracy. 5 taking the stand that I do. 

“But it has been disappearing ever since May. “‘Optimism begins to lay its foundations as 
It has been disappearing every day that Amer- far as business conditions are concerned, almost 
ican consumers wear clothes and live in houses. always when pessimism is being emphasized with 


99 


“So it might disappear in a month, and it the greatest insistence. 













We like to circulate these outstanding selections from Mr. Shaw’s views of the 
underlying trend because just now there is an unusual amount of pessimism being 
scattered, originating from one source or another; but such pessimistic reports 
have to do with conditions that existed in May and June, and those responsible 
for them are very careful not to predict October and November conditions. 


“OLD and TRIED” Oui FOUNDED in 1849 
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EB. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
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